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Section I. 
PALESTINE. 





I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


The year under review has witnessed a period of financial stress 
which has borne heavily upon Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
and was aggravated by drought in the south of the country and 
by the effects of earthquake shock in July. An almost total absence 
of rainfall in the region of Beersheba, coming after a succession 
oi ‘‘ lean years,’’ necessitated the removal at the public cost of 
famished herds to more favoured parts of the country, remissions 
of taxation, and the issue of agricultural loans to needy peasants. 
The earthquake shock caused loss of life and property in many 
towns and villages, notably at Amman and Es-Salt in Trans- 
Jordan, and Lydda, Ramleh, and Nablus in Palestine: several 
villages were almost completely destroyed. Relief was afforded 
by Government making available £100,000 for loans to individuals 
for the repair of their houses; and by the provision of free housing 
or grants of small sums of money to necessitous persons from a 
fund obtained by voluntary subscriptions, which totalled £22,500 
at the end of the year, from Palestine and abroad. 


Public security was well maintained and progress in adminis- 
trative reforms has continued unchecked. A new currency was 
issued in Palestine on the 1st of November, and was simultaneously 
adopted by Trans-Jordan. At the end of the year notes and coms 
to the value of £P.1,635,296 were in circulation. New issues of 
postage stamps were made in Palestine and in Trans-Jordan. The 

> Stamp Duty Ordinance enacted on the 1st of November replaced 
the complicated Ottoman law previously in force and introduced 
a single stamp duty based on English models. 


A revised Import tariff was introduced on the 4th of November. 
The new tariff was designed to change Customs dues, wherever 
© possible, from an ad valorem to a specific basis and to give further 
-) protection to local industries. 


Il Binder 


The Commutation of Tithes Ordinance, an experimental measure, 
# conferred powers to replace the annual assessment of agricultural 
oproduce by an average aggregate annual tithe payable by the reputed 
«owners of village lands in certain villages to be specified by Order. 
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A Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance and an Ordinance for 
the protection of women and children engaged in industrial estab- 
lishments were enacted. Ordinances for the better control of 
education, for the organisation of Land Settlement, and for a new 
assessment of urban properties for taxation were published as 
Bills. 


Municipal elections throughout the country aroused keen popular 
interest and, in many places, a factious spirit, but were carried 
out in an orderly manner. The newly-elected Municipal Councils 
are fully representative of the constituencies. Regulations were 
issued for the organisation of the Jewish Community. 


Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., announced his munificent gift of 
2,000,000 dollars to build, equip, and maintain an archeological 
museum for Palestine. He stipulated that the museum should 
be built on a suitable site at Jerusalem to be provided by the 
Government and should be completed by the Ist of January, 1931. 
These conditions were gratefully accepted. Mr. Nathan Straus 
has given a considerable sum for the construction of Welfare 
Centres, open to all communities, at Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv. 


The War Cemeteries at Ramleh and Jerusalem were formally 
dedicated in May by Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby : a Memorial 
to the 54th Division was unveiled at Gaza on the 27th of April. 


The Imperial Airways service between Cairo and Baghdad via 
Gaza was opened to ordinary traffic in January. 


Mr. M. F. J. McDonnell, the new Chief Justice, Mr. F. Pudsey, 
Director of Public Works, and Mr. E. T. Richmond, Director of 
Antiquities, have taken up their respective appointments. 
Mr. E. F. Colvile, C.M.G., lately of the Nyasaland Protectorate, 
has succeeded Mr. A. Abramson, C.B.E., as District Commis- 
sioner, Northern District. Mr. Abramson was appointed to the 
new office of Commissioner of Lands and will direct the work of 
Land Settlement and preparations for a reform of the present 
system of land taxation. 


The Government have lost the services of a valuable police 
officer in the person of Mr. W. F. Sinclair, Superintendent of 
Police, Northern District, who died at Haifa on the 29th of July. 


Economic Affairs. 


As has been stated, the past year has been a period of economic 
depression, but it would be exaggeration to describe the condition 
as a ‘‘ financial crisis.’’ At the same time, it is improbable that 
there will be any immediate amelioration, and for the next few 
years the problem before the Government will be how, without 
imposing undue burdens on the people of a small and _little- 
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developed country, to find means to maintain an efficient adminis- 
tration and to defray the relatively high cost of its public security 
forces, to repay the several debts imposed on Palestine by treaty 
or otherwise, and to provide for debt charges on the loan of 
£4,475,000 issued in London in November last. 


On the Jewish side there was a shrinkage of voluntary subscrip- 
tions to Zionist funds by world Jewry upon which the Zionist 
Organisation mainly depends, and also a smaller influx of private 
capital to the country. These phenomena are closely connected 
with Jewish immigration inasmuch as immigration and local trade 
activity are naturally a stimulus to Zionist enthusiasm in Palestine 
and abroad. 


The need for further restriction of immigration, which in three 
years, 1924-1926, brought a new population of more than 50,000 
persons to the country, was nevertheless evident. It was clear 
tbat Palestine could not in a short time absorb so large a number 
cf immigrants, and that existing sources of supply were inadequate 
to meet the economic demands of this population. The large 
immigration caused a general rise in values, particularly those of 
immovable property, which was promoted by intensive urban 
settlement of immigrants and the limited area of available building 
land. ‘The consequences were that costs of settlement of Jews 
in Palestine were increased, Jewish private capital was invested 
in local industries and property at an abnormally high outlay; 
and, further, that Zionist funds had to be diverted from invest- 
ments in productive capital works in order to provide for the 
welfare and social services demanded by a Jewish population which 
increased from 70,000 in 1920 to 140,000 in 1927. It was inevit- 
able, therefore, that a subsequent adjustment of local supply to 
demand should result in a fall in values generally, in the restriction 
of credit facilities, and consequent reluctance of would-be investors 
to introduce new capital. 


While the loss of capital is an embarrassment, a certain writing- 
off of capital investment and ebb and flow of prosperity are probably 
inevitable stages in the development of Palestine. An important 
result of the present phase is the unemployment which inevitably 
followed curtailment and restriction of capital expenditure. It is 
estimated that there is still a Jewish population of about 5,000 
manual workers who are dependent for their maintenance on 
Zionist funds and on such public works as it has been possible 
for the Government to undertake. It 1s, however, no disparage- 
ment of the remarkable results which Zionism has already achieved 
to suggest that the difficulties through which Zionist enterprise 
in the country is now passing will serve a useful purpose if they 
compel realisation that the Jewish National Home cannot be well 
and truly built on any other than a sound economic foundation. 
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The Zionist Organisation has given practical evidence of its recog- 
nition of this fact by the appointment of a Survey Commission 
under whose auspices a number of experts have visited the country 
to advise on various aspects of the problem of Jewish settlement. 


These financial difficulties, briefly summarised above, which have 
become more acute since the last boom of apparent prosperity in 
1925, are reflected during the current year in a decline of £40,000 
in the net revenue from Customs, Excise, and Port Dues and a 
more significant fall of £400,000 in the value of merchandise im- 
ported ; the number of transactions in real estate has also decreased. 


It would be wrong to suppose from the above recital of difficulties 
that the general economic progress of the country, to which Jewish 
capital and enterprise have made such important contributions, 
has been retarded. The following facts indicate clearly that this is 
not the case. 


The total value of exports of Palestine products in 1927 was 
£1,899,759, being an increase of £591,426 over the previous year. 
For the first time since the war, exports have exceeded imports of 
agricultural products, and to the extent of £P.282,274. The index 
number of yields of agricultural products has risen from 100 in 
1921 (the basic year) to 1389 in 1927, in spite of partial failures 
of wheat, melon, and durra crops. The area of land under orange 
plantation has almost doubled in the last four years. The soap, 
flour, and (recently established) cement industries show steady 
development and are increasing their export trade. The value of 
edible oils exported rose from £9,470 in 1926 to £75,673 in 1927. 
The tobacco industry is flourishing and one factory alone, which 
started business a few years ago with several thousands of pounds, 
has now raised its capital to £150,000. Several of the smaller in- 
dustries established at Tel-Aviv are increasing their output and 
local sales and are also finding export markets. There is no 
slackening in the formation of new companies: 20 were incor- 
porated and 32 new cooperative societies were registered during the 
year. The economic depression has had little effect on Post Office 
business; on the Railways there was a falling off of passenger 
trafic, partly on account of inability with existing rolling stock to 
compete successfully with motor transport, but the goods traffic 
brought £14,000 more revenue than in 1926. Of the much improved 
quality of nearly all kinds of agricultural produce, visitors to the 
very successful Agricultural Show held in Haifa in. September had 
ocular demonstration. 
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It1.— FINANCE. 
Summary of the annual revenue and expenditure from the Ist 
of July, 1920 (the date of the formation of the Civil Government), 


to the 31st of March, 1927. vA 
Revenue to 31st March :— L£E. : £E. 

1921... wes .. 1,108,528 

1922 ... 2 ee 2 B12 2418 

1923 ... see ... 1,764,585 

TODA cs saath ... 1,633,893 

1925 ... ca ... 2,101,072 

1926 ... ay: ... 2,739,091 

1927 ... — ... 2,390,081 
———__—-— 14.049 493 

Expenditure to 31st March :— 

1921 . .. 1,228,097 

1922... bea ... 1,881,108 

1923 ... av ... 1,837,173 

1924 ... shes ... 1,638,227 

1925 ... igs ... 1,806,660 

1926 ... oe .. 2,040,332 

1927 ... “at ... 2,070,479 
—_——— 12 497 ,076 
Surplus Balance at 3lst March, 1927 £E.1,552,417 

Revenue. 


Comparative statement of revenue for the years 1925-26 and 
1926-27 :— 





Heads of Revenue. 1925-26. 1926-27, 
£E. LE. 

I. Customs oe ... 864.154 783 573 

II. Port and Marine on 8 482 7,045 

III. Licences, Taxes, etc. .... 782,502 704,481 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, 

etc. ... 292 850 239.997 

V. Posts and Telegraphs .. 153,959 151,679 

VI. Railways - 392 3826 369 679 
VII. Revenues from Govern: 

ment Property  .... 20,783 19,286 

VIII. Interest ... bie ae 5 237 2,659 

IX. Miscellaneous ... oe 9,011 19,902 

X. Land Sales sie .. 17,031 7,466 

2 539 335 2,.305 ,767 

XI. Grant-in-Aid... ... 199,756 84 314 

Total Revenue .... £K.2,739,091 £E.2,390,081 
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The decrease in the revenue from Customs is due mainly to 
stringency of capital and consequent fewer importations of goods 
generally. During the year 1926-27, also, exemptions from import 
duty were granted in respect of certain imported materials largely 
used in local indX stries ; and the Customs revenue as compared with 
the year 1925-26 was also affected by the abolition of export duties, 
except in the case of that on antiquities, in the latter part of 
1926. 


The revenue from tithes shows a decrease of £14.79,621 owing 
to the partial failure of the wheat, melon, and durra crops, and to 
lower tithe redemption prices generally for all crops. The lack of 
sufficient pasture, especially in the southern parts of Palestine, 
due to inadequate rainfall, resulted in serious mortality in flocks, 
and the revenue from animal tax shows a decrease of £E.11,488. 
On the other hand, tobacco excise duties and road transport licence 
fees show appreciable increases as compared with the preceding 
year. 


The decrease under Fees, etc., occurs principally in land regis- 
tration fees. In 1925-26, receipts from this source were abnormally 
high owing to the many land transactions and high prices result- 
ing from speculation in land. ‘The revenue from passport fees, 
quarantine fees, and registration of immigrants fees also shows 
large decreases as compared with the previous year owing to the 
restriction of immigration in 1926-27. 


There was a considerable falling-off in the number of passengers 
transported by the Railways in 1926-27, but, although trade was 
bad generally, the goods traffic was well maintained. 


The Imperial grant-in-aid of the British Section of the Palestine 
Gendarmerie was discontinued on the disbandment of the Force at 
the 3lst March, 1926. In 1926-27 His Majesty’s Government 
made a grant-in-aid of the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force equal to 
half the actual expenditure on the Force. 


Expenditure. 


Comparative statement of expenditure for the years 1925-26 and 
1926-27 :— 


Heads of Expenditure. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
L£E. LE. 

I. Pensions oat ee ... 17,472 15,445 

II. Public Debt and Loan 
Charges ae see ... 148,309 31 3825 

III. His Excellency the High 
Commissioner sie se 9 225 7,188 
IV. Secretariat... ae ... 25,178 30,838 
V. District Administration .... 97,104 94.677 


VI. T.egal Department .. sok 8.608 9,090 





1925-26. 1926-27 
Heads of Expenditure. LK. £E. 
VII. Judicial Department 64,776 68 ,019 
VII. Treasury os 16,930 15,208 
IX. Audit Department 7,357 7,372 
X. Customs, Excise, and Trade 44 009 51,606 
XI. Health Department .. 83 ,276 89,384 
XII. Education Department 101,392 113,890 
XIII. Agriculture and Forests 36,162 63,679 
XIV. Antiquities Department 6 ,065 9,262 
XV. Land Department 14,550 18 452 
XVI. Survey Department ... 13,063 31,871 
XVII. Police and Prisons ... 201 ,994 305 ,943 
XVIII. Gendarmerie (Palestinian 
Section) cal 84,639 1,706 
XIX. Gendarmerie (British Section) 192,148 17,466 
XX. Trans-Jordan Frontier Force 977 166,113 
XXI. Posts and Telegraphs 87,730 105 ,502 
XXII. Public Works Department .... 25,008 28 ,150 
XXIII. Public Works Recurrent 119,701 146,688 
XXIV. Railways a 290 ,300 290,435 
XXV. Miscellaneous .. 138 ,414 122 095 
XXVI. Post and Telegraphs- Extra- 
ordinary . 10,900 19 9138 
XXVII. Public Works Extraordinary 66.938 128,515 
XXVIII. Railways Extraordinary 133 ,107 80,652 
Total Expenditure £LE.2 040 3832 2,070,479 


In 1925-26 the sum of £E.92.048 was paid in respect of annuities 
on account of the Ottoman Public Debt; but these payments have 
since been suspended. 


It was necessary in 1926-27 to emplov additional staff in the 
Permits Section of the Secretariat to deal with the issue of 
naturalisation and citizenship certificates. 


The supervising staff of the Customs Department was increased 
and the staff of the Tobacco E:xcise Section of this Department was 
also supplemented during 1926-27. 


The medical and nursing establishments of the Department of 
Health were increased in 1926-27 to provide for a venereal diseases 
clinic, the training of women, particularly Moslems, to undertake 
midwifery, infant welfare, simple ophthalmic treatment, school 
medical work, and district nursing in rural districts. Considerable 
expenditure was also incurred on equipment for Health Quarantine 
Stations. 
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The increased expenditure on Education is mainly due to in- 
creased grants-in-aid of Jewish schools. A few additional appoint- 
ments of teachers and changes in the teaching cadre were also 
made to meet the demands of existing schools and for the engage- 
ment of graduates from the Men’s Elementary Training College 
and Beirut University in replacement of less competent teachers 
in large town schools who were transferred to village schools. 


In 1926-27 four Agricultural Experiment Stations on a small 
scale and a Stud Farm for the improvement of local stock were 
established : a progressive scheme of afforestation was initiated. 
An outbreak of cattle plague in 1926 necessitated additional con- 
trol and preventive measures. 


In previous years a considerable portion of expenditure on the 
Survey Department was charged to Loan Funds, but in 1926-27 the 
expenditure on this Department was met froin general revenue. 


“oe increase under Public Works Recurrent is mainly due to 
increased expenditure on the maintenance of roads. 


Railways. 

The Railway revenue in 1926-27 realised £5.369,679, and the 
expenditure, other than capital, amounted to £E.290,435, being 
an excess of revenue over expenditure of £H.79,244. The capital 
expenditure during the year amounted to £E.71,456. These 
figures include the cost of services rendered by the Railways to 
Departments and by Departments to the Railways, but do not 
include interest or sinking fund on debt charges. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


The revenue in 1926-27 from the Posts and Telegraphs realised 
£14.151,679 and the expenditure, other than capital, amounted 
to £1%.105,502, or an excess of revenue over ordinary expenditure 
of £E.46,177. The capital expenditure during the year amounted 
to £5.37,902. The Posts and Telegraphs revenue and expendi- 
ture do not include the cost of services rendered to or by Govern- 
ment Departments other than the Railways, or interest or sinking 
fund on debt charges. 


Taxation. 


The revenue from taxes is derived principally from Customs 
Duties, Animal Tax, House and Land Tax, Tithes, and Tobacco 
Excise Duty. 

The revised Customs tariff, which came into force under the 
Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1927, imposes a specific duty generally 
on imported goods with the exception of motor-cars, linen, silk 
and artificial silk goods, wearing apparel, furniture, etc., on which 
an ad valorem duty of from 8 per cent. to 20 per cent. is imposed. 
Additions have lately been made to the schedule of goods exempted 
from Import Duty, with a view to the encouragement of local 
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industries and the promotion of trade. All export duties, with the 
exception of that on antiquities, have been abolished. 


The Animal Tax is imposed per capita once annually on all 
sheep, goats, pigs, and camels at rates ranging from 48 mils to 
120 mils. Camels and buffaloes used solely for ploughing are 
exempted from the tax. 


The House and Land ‘Tax is assessed on capital value, and is 
divided into two categories: (a) a tax on land, and (b) a tax on 
buildings. The Land Tax ranges from four per mille on mini 
to ten per mille on mulk land. The tax on buildings ranges from 
four to ten per mille ; the rate of tax depends partly on the value 
of the buildings and there are different rates for farm or Wakf 
buildings and for buildings leased, rented, or occupied by the 
proprietors. In the townships of Haifa, Acre, and Shefa Amr, 
the tax on buildings igs assessed at 34 per cent. of the gross 
income of the building, with the exception of farm buildings which 
are exempt. , 


The tithe is imposed on the produce of the land at the rate of 
10 per cent. and is collected in money. In 1927, experiments 
under the Commutation of Tithes Ordinance, 1927, were made in 
certain villages for the substitution of the annual assessment of 
the tithe on crops by a commuted tithe based on the average 
aggregate amount of tithe assessed as payable during a period of 
vears, divided ainong reputed owners of tithable land by Village 
Assessment Committees. The system is being extended. 


An Excise duty is imposed on tobacco, including imported 
tobacco, manufactured and sold in Palestine, at the rate of 250 mils 
per kilogram. 


Monopolies. 


The tobacco monopoly originally instituted by the Ottoman 
Government and _ subsequently transferred to the Régie 
Co-intéressée des Tabacs de |l’Empire Ottoman was abolished 
as from the lst March, 1921, by the Tobacco Taxation Ordinance, 
1921, which authorised unrestricted cultivation of tobacco. The tax 
of £E.2 per dunum of land sown with tobacco, imposed under 
that Ordinance, has since been abolished and substituted by an 
excise duty of 250 mils per kilogram of tobacco, including im- 
ported tobacco, manufactured and sold in Palestine, as from the 
Ist May, 1925, by the Tobacco Ordinance, 1925. 


The salt monopoly was instituted by the Ottoman Government 
and was subsequently assigned to the Administration of the 
Ottoman Public Debt by Section 8 of the Decree of Muharram, 
1881. On the abolition of the Administration of the Ottoman 
Public Debt in Palestine, its functions were taken over by the 
Palestine Government. The Government monopoly of sale of 
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both locally-produced and imported salt was changed under the 
Salt Amendment Ordinance, 1927, as from the lst November, 
1927, to a system of licences for the collection, manufacture, and 
importation of salt and, as from that date, import duties of 
3 mils and 10 mils per kilo are imposed upon foreign common 
and table salt respectively, and an excise duty of £P.1.500 per ton 
1s imposed on salt collected and manufactured in Palestine. 


Currency. 


It was declared by Public Notice that as from the 22nd 
January, 1921, the following currency only should be legal tender 
in Palestine :— 


Egyptian gold, notes, silver and nickel coins, and the 
British sovereign at the rate of 97.50 piastres Egyptian. No 
restriction, however, is placed on the circulation, in the 
ordinary course of trade, of coins of other currency at their 
current market rates. 


The Order in Council dated the 7th February, 1927, the Cur- 
rency Notes Ordinance, 1927, and the Proclamation by the High 
Commissioner under Section 11 (2) of the Order in Council pro- 
vide for the introduction of a Palestine currency consisting of 
coins and currency notes with effect from the lst November, 1927. 
Other legislation relative to currency is contained in the Currency 
Substitution Ordinance, 1927, the Coinage Ordinance, 1927, and 
the Bank Notes Forgery Ordinance, 1927. 


A Currency Board has been constituted to provide for and to 
control the supply of currency, to ensure that the currency is 
maintained in satisfactory condition and generally to watch over 
the interests of Palestine as far as currency is concerned. The 
Board makes arrangements for the minting of coins, printing of 
currency notes, and investment of the funds of the Board. The 
Board authorises the issue of currency in Palestine against re- 
payment in London; and arranges for the issue, against currency 
tendered in Palestine, of drafts or telegraphic transfers payable 
in sterling in London. 


The proceeds of the sale of coin and currency notes and all 
other revenue of the Board are, after the necessary deductions 
have been made for all expenses and for any contributions made 
to the revenues of Palestine, credited to a Currency Reserve 
Fund, and any losses which may be incurred are debited to the 
Fund. Any contribution to the revenues of Palestine 1s made 
after the Board and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies are satisfied that the reserves are adequate to ensure 
the convertibility of the currency and to provide a reasonable 
reserve against depreciation of investments. 
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The standard of currency is the Palestine Pound divided into 
1,000 mils. The Palestine Currency Order provides for a gold 
coin of one Palestine Pound containing 123.27447 grains of 
standard gold (the equivalent of the English Pound): it is not 
intended at present to introduce gold coins. Silver coins of 
100 and 50 mils, nickel bronze coins of 20, 10 and 5 mils and 
bronze coins of 2 and 1 mils are in use. Silver coins are legal 
tender for the payment of £P.2, nickel bronze coins of 20 and 
10 mils are legal tender for the payment of any amount not 
exceeding 200 mils, and coins of lower denominations are legal 
tender for an amount not exceeding 100 mils. Currency notes of 
£P.100, £P.50, £P.10, £P.5, £P.1, and mils 500 are in use and 
are legal tender of the amounts expressed therein. 


The Currency Board is represented in Jerusalem by the 
Treasurer of Palestine and by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas). 


Egyptian gold, notes, silver and nickel coins, and the British 
gold sovereign have by Proclamation been declared not to be legal 
tender after the 31st of March, 1928, and facilities are being 
accorded to the public to exchange existing Egyptian currency for 
the new currency at the rate of one Palestinian Pound for £K0.975. 


Public Debt. 


Ottoman Public Debt.—The proportion of capital and annuities 
in arrear outstanding at the 6th August, 1924, allotted to Palestine 
under the Treaty of Lausanne, amounts to £T.3,284,429. 


Palestine Government £5 per cent. Guaranteed Stock, 1942- 
1967.—An issue of £4,475,000 of Palestine Government £5 per 
cent. Guaranteed Stock, 1942-1967, authorised by the Palestine 
Loan Ordinance, 1927, was made by the Bank of England on 
behalf of the Government of Palestine in December, 1927. The 
price of issue was £100 10s. Od. per cent. and the issue was fully 
subscribed on the day of issue. Principal and interest and sinking 
fund payments in respect of the loan are secured upon the general 
revenues and assets of Palestine, with priority over any charges 
thereon not existing at the 15th December, 1926; and payments 
of principal and interest are guaranteed by the British Treasury. 
The proceeds of the loan will be used for the construction of a 
harbour at Haifa, on the improvement of the Port of Jaffa, on 
Railway capital improvements and public works; for the payment 
of £1,000,000 to His Majesty’s Government for Railway and other 
capital assets taken over by the Palestine Government ; and to 
repay moneys advanced to defray expenditure on Railway equip- 
ment and imprevement, on other publié works, and on the acquisi- 
tion of the Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway. At the 30th November, 
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1927, the total payments from Loan Funds amounted to 
£P.1,807 525, as under :-— 
£P. 
1. Railways .. 1,463,889 
2. Purchase of Railway, and ‘other ‘capital 
assets from His Majesty’s Government . as 
3. Harbour construction and Port improve 
ments ne se ae Sak 23,114 
4. Public buildings, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones, surveys, minor works of develop- 
ment, and purposes incidental to or 
connected with any of the purposes, 
including the raising of the Loan .. 320,522 


£P.1,807 525 


Seed 


Agricultural Loans. 


In accordance with the terms of an agreement between the 
Chief Administrator of the Occupied Enemy Territory Administra- 
tion and the Anglo-ligyptian Bank, Limited (now Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) ), the Bank has advanced the 
total sum of £H.561,911 for loans to cultivators. Of this amount, 
£5.486,501 has been repaid, leaving an outstanding balance of 
£5.75,410 at the 31st March, 1927. The loans to cultivators 
bear interest at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum. 


Grant-in-Aid. 


The cost of maintenance of military units in Palestine is defrayed 
from Imperial funds; and grants-in-aid have been made to the 
Palestine Administration, as under, to meet the cost of the 
British Section of the Palestine Gendarmerie until its disband- 
ment on the 3lst March, 1926, and to meet a moiety of the cost 
of the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force in 1926-27 :— 


£E. 
1922-28 ee ee nee 287,625 
1923-24 gn ae eee wee 234,606 
1994-25... ee ee 187,200 
1925-26. eee eee nee 198,024 
1926-27 gee ce ee eee 84,814 


ItI.—_ CUSTOMS, EXCISE AND TRADE. 


The net revenue derived from Customs, Excise, and Port Dues 
was £P.976,952, compared with £P.1,017,008 in 1926. This 
decrease was mainly in respect of import duties, which produced 
£P.53,502 less than in 1926, partly owing to the exemption, for 
the benefit of local industry, of many raw materials, including 
cotton and yarns of linen, jute, hemp and flax, corkwood, offaling 
of olive oil, gold-plated wire, pladdium coil. and felspar. 
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Receipts from tobacco and cigarettes banderolles and licences 
were £P.136,629, and from the sale of salt (during the first ten 
months of the year) £P.23,404. An excise duty on salt was imposed 
with effect from November and £P.3,090 was collected from that 
source by the end of the year. 

Goods valued at £P.45,326, imported by religious and charitable 
institutions and by consuls, were exempted from Customs duties. 

5,401 seizures were made of contraband and £P.6,450 was 
collected from fines. This activity is reflected in increased sales of 
locally-manufactured tobacco and cigarettes. 


The revised Customs (import) tariff which came into force in 
November will afford protection to the important and growing 
Palestine manufactures of cement, oi] and soap, wine and spirits, 
confectionery and chocolate, biscuits and cakes, salt, leather, 
furniture, and matches, and has reduced the duties on certain 
staple foodstuffs. 


In 1923, 2,770 cases of matches, valued at £E.11,99U, were 
imported and £E.1,420 was collected in duty at 12 per cent. 
ad valorem. In August, 1924, the import duty was increased to 
20 piastres per gross of 10,000 matches, but smuggling took place on 
a large scale and receipts from import duty were only £1.5,432 
in 1925. At the end of 1926, the banderolling of matches and 
playing cards was made compulsory by law. Smuggling was thus 
checked, and, under the protection of the high duty, match 
factories were opened. It then became necessary to impose an 
excise duty of 5 piastres per gross of 10,000 matches. 


A new Ordinance governing the sale and manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors came into force at the beginning of December. 
Local distillers are helped by the abolition of the excise duty on 
exported liquors and higher import duties under the new tariff. 


Trade. 


The value of imports of merchandise for home consumption was 
£P.6,184,454, compared with £P.6,594,098 in 1926; and of 
exports of Palestine produce £P.1,899,759, a gratifying and sig- 
nificant increase of £P.591,426 over 1926. The principal exports 
were oranges, water melons, cereals, soap, edible oils, cement, 
wine, stockings, cigarettes, and leather goods; it is satisfactory 
to record a developing trade in local products, such as textiles 
and cement, in Syria and Egypt. 


Trade conditions generally show an improvement, and there 
were fewer business failures than in 1926. The number of persons 
employed in industrial undertakings has increased and many 
factories worked at full capacity night and day to meet the demand 
of home and foreign markets, in which. thanks not a little to 
liberal exemption of raw materials from Customs and a protective 
import tariff, Palestine manufactures are gaining a foothold. 
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It is estimated that at least 7,500 persons are now working in 
factories. | 


The Jaffa Electric Company declared a dividend of 8 per cent. 
on preference and 6 per cent. on ordinary shares; the Palestine 
Electric Corporation has acquired the Company’s rights. 200 
labourers ure engaged at Jisr el Majamie, where the hydro-electric 
works of the Corporation are under construction. 

Approximately 2,659,500 cases of oranges valued at £P.813,600 
were exported. In 1926, the figures were 1,887,581 and 
£P.580,712. 11,000 acres are planted with oranges, compared 
with 6,000 in 1923. New markets are being found in Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, and Roumania. 


The Nesher factory at Haifa, which manufactures Portland 
cement, is the largest in Palestine, and employs over 300 hands. 
9,015 tons, valued at £P.22,959, were exported in 1927, chiefly 
to Syria, nearly four times as much as in the previous year. The 
factory ships cement to Syria, Egypt, and Cyprus in its own motor 
vessel, 

Building activity decreased in 1927, except in Jerusalem, where 
large schools, hotels and conventual establishments, commercial 
blocks, institutes, and residential quarters are being built. 


Exports of edible oils increased eight-fold, to a value of 
£P.75,673. The Shemen factory at Haita, employing 180 hands, 
specialises in the manufacture of edible and unrefined oils and 
produces oil-cake for cattle, and common and toilet soap which 
has a ready sale in Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. Exports of 
laundry soap amounted to 5,316 tons valued at £P.232,948; the 
good quality of the product augurs well for the development of 
this industry. 


The flour-milling industry is progressing satisfactorily. The 
Grands Moulins of Haifa, which employ 150 hands, produce daily 
(largely from local wheat) 30 tons of good quality; and also bake 
unleavened bread, of which exports in the year were valued at 


£P.6,532. 
A Jerusalem firm of biscuit manufacturers is slowly capturing 
the Palestine market. 


The area of land under tobacco cultivation is 10,197 dunums, 
with an estimated yield of 624 tons. The planting of tobacco 
has been limited to areas of not less than a half-dunum (4 acre). 
Formerly, from small plots rudely cultivated in the villages came 
tobacco of inferior quality which escaped the control of the excise 
officers and was smoked illicitly. There are eleven tobacco and 
cigarette factories, one export factory, and five tombac factories, 
which employ altogether 600 hands. 402 tons of cigarettes were 
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manufactured in 1927; exports have risen from less than a ton in 
1925 to over 16 tons this year. 198 tons of leaf tobacco were 
exported. 


Imported wines and spirits are gradually giving place to the 
Palestine brands. 


The sweets and chocolate factories employ about 500 hands; 
the principal factories, at Tel-Aviv, with products of better quality, 
are beginning to withstand the competition of foreign makes. 


A large stocking factory at Tel-Aviv, employing 120 hands, 
exported more than £P.10,000 worth of goods to Egypt and Syria. 


The local tanneries are also establishing themselves; exports in 
1927 were valued at LP.12,756. 


Many new enterprises were launched, with products ranging 
from metal goods to macaroni. 300 workpeople are engaged in 
the manufacture of cardboard boxes; and there are besides not 
less than 800 workshops for making, inter alia, furniture, mirrors, 
corks, metal utensils, leather goods, perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions, curios, mother-of-pear! work, and devotional articles. 


The cost of living, as calculated on the basis of retail price 
movements, has fallen by 22.6 per cent. compared with 1922, and 
by 4.7 per cent. compared with 1926; and the index number of 
Wholesale prices fell by 4.7 per cent. compared with 1926. 


09,305 tourists visited Palestine in 1927. 


ToTaL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
(Comparative Table 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927.) 














Imports. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
£P. £P. LP, SP. 
{mports for consumption ... 5,401,384 7,526,657 6,594,098 6,184,454 
ports in transit ... 139,629 73,616 75,129 131,029 
Imports of specie ... 191,992 198,622 11,113 262,659 
Total Import Trade ... £P. 5,733,005 7,798,895 6,680,340 «6,588,142 
Exports. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
LP. LP: £P. £P. 
Exports of Palestinian 1,231,602 —«-1,330,830 + —«1,308,333 ~—«‘1,899,759 
Produce. 
Exports in transit ... 62,566 50,002 34,678 131,029 
Exports in specie ... ss 725,666 104,764 13,698 3,430 
Re-exports of Foreign 145,479 143,283 179,620 246,592 
Goods. 
Total Export Trade ... £P. 2,175,313 1,628,879 «1,536,329 —-2,280,810 





EY 


Food, Drink, and Tobacco 
Raw materials and articles 
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CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS. 


mainly unmanufactured. 


Articles wholly or mainly 


manufactured. 


Miscellaneous and unclassi- 


fied. 
Total 





1924. 1925. 
£P. £P. 
1,443,251 2,038,062 
364,585 643,608 
2,921,538 4,069,250 
672,010 775,737 
.. £P. 5,401,384 7,526,657 





Imports, 1927. 


8,814,426 
468,909 





6,594,098 





Countries from which consigned. 


United Kingdom 


Other British Possessions 


Austria . 
Belgium ... 


Czechoslovakia | - 


Kgypt 
France 
Germany ... 
Greece 
Holland ... 
Italy 
Rumania ... 
Poland 
Turkey 
Syria 


United States ef “ietien 
Other countries ... 


Total ... 


LP. 
847 ,697 
156,914 
135 ,692 
141,257 
104,874 

1,755,538 
302,333 
057 617 

27,945 

74,646 
299,755 
198 ,345 

23 ,827 

57,539 
882 132 
266,445 
300,898 





.. £P.6,184,454 





Oxen, Cows, ences and Goats 


Confectionery 
Sugar 


Tombac leaves 


Wood prepared for orange. cases 
Olive Oil, unrefined 


Petroleum, crude 


Total 


1927. 
£P. 
1,631,982 

568,424 


3,439,875 


644,178 





6,184,454 


Percentage. 


100 per cent. 


Principal Increases over 1926. 





eae age 
37,609 
12,683 
9,619 
1,757 
6,795 
14,878 
0,157 


£P.89,098 
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Principal Decreases. zP.. 
Woollen tissues wholly of wool and mixed 16,302 
Coffee pe ape 18,665 
Rice ‘ 13,155 
Silk tissues wholly 0 of silk and mixed 6,792 
Sesame 31,202 
Wheat ies 35,661 
Apparel, wearing 25,557 
Wheat Flour 55 372 
Chocolates ... 7,073 
Benzine 38 777 
Cigarettes 4,820 
Motor-cars 26,939 
Wood and Timber for building... 38,121 
Cotton Seed Oil 8,528 
Cement 23 274 
Iron Bars, Girders, ‘and Galvanised Sheets 16,297 
Iron Tubes and Fittings 9,867 
Industrial Machinery 39 ,023 
Total £P.415 425 

H.XPORTS. 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

£P. £P. £P. £P. 
Food, Drink, and Tobacco... ... 859,490 904,855 1,017,356 1,494,093 


Raw materials and articles mainly 96,174 68,572 47,697 63,629 
unmanufactured. 
Articles wholly or mainly manu- 265,267 307,824 235,551 337,108 
factured. 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified ... 10.671 49,579 7,729 4,929 
Total £P.1,231,602 1,330,830 1,308,333 1,899,759 


— 














Countries of Destination. 


Percentage. 

United Kingdom 660 0&6 34.75 
Other British Possessions 17,531 0.93 
Egypt 552,669 29.10 
France 111,892 5.89 
Germany 90 ,009 4.75 
Greece 18 ,362 0.96 
Italy 27 287 1.42 
Rumania 14 584 0.76 

lgeria 70,965 3.74 
Syria 260,727 13.72 
United States of. Auwerios 30,564 1.61 
Other countries ... 45 083 2.37 


Total .. 


ee ee ee oe cy 


. £P.1,899,759 





100 per cent. 
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Principal Increases cver 1926. 


Oranges 
Laundry Soap 
Olive Oil 
Sesame 

Durra 

Barley 
Cement 

Wool, raw... 
Water melons 














Stockings 
Lentils 
Almonds 
Wheat se 
Sole Leather 
Raisins 
Cigarettes 
Hides and Skins 
Confectionery 
Total 
Principal Decreases. 
Lupins 
Beans : 
Tobacco, uncut 
Wine 
Total 
Shipping. 
FOREIGN TRADE. 
Sleam. Sailing. 
Vessels. Tone, Vessels. Tons. 
Entered ee 697 1.570.542 1,919 35,171 
Cleared ie 699 =1,530,922 1,961 35,997 
Total .... 1,896 3,121,464 3,880 71,168 
COASTING TRADE, 
Steam. Sailing. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Entered oes 328 542,067 636 7,540 
Cleared sth 332 64,395 613 6,877 





Total ... 660 1,106,462 1,249 14,417 





Cage 
232 658 
58,087 
58,240 
61,730 
55,151 
34,420 
17,697 
16,710 
10,663 
10,130 
6,811 
5,743 
5,161 
5,883 
7,627 
7,550 
3,944 
2,004 


£P.600 ,209 


GF 

10,150 
6,153 
5) ,880 
6,042 


£P.28 225 


Total. 


Vessels. 


2,616 
2,660 


5,276 


964 


945 


——e 


1,909 


Tons. 


1,605,713 
1,586,919 





3,192,632 


Total. 
Vessels. 


Tons. 


549,607 
571,272 
1,120,879 


ES 
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IV.—LEGAL. 


The preparation of Ordinances and Regulations, required to 
bring the Law of Palestine into conformity with modern needs, 
is still the principal and most exacting part of the Law Officers’ 
work; and as yet there is no prospect of finality. 

The curve of legislation is indeed rising still: in 1925 thirty- 
uine Ordinances were enacted; in 1926, forty-seven; and in this 
year fifty-two. 


Much of the legislation of 1927 comprises measures concerned 
with the administration of justice or the amendment of the 
Criminal Law. By degrees, the Ottoman Criminal Codes are 
being replaced ; the Trial upon Information Ordinance, 1924, super- 
seded most of the Ottoman Code of Criminal Procedure; and this 
year rules based on English Law were iutroduced in place of the 
Ottoman provisions about release on bail and certain matters of 
evidence. 


The authority of the Ottoman Penal Code was largely abrogated 
by a series of Ordinances embodying principles of English Criminal 
Law in regard to specific offences and to general provisions about 
offences. ‘The introduction of the new Palestine currency gave 
an occasion to improve the unsatisfactory Ottoman provisions as 
to coinage and currency falsification. The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Ordinance brought the law with regard to disorderly houses, 
indecent assault and graver offences of the kind against women 
and children into accord with modern standards; the Ottoman 
criminal law concerning obscene publications was considerably 
changed so that Palestine might adhere to the International Con- 
vention; and the Ottoman law with regard to parties to offences, 
accessories, instigation, attempts at offences and conspiracy to 
commit offences was restated in a second Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Ordinance. 


The jurisdiction of the Magistrates’ Courts was slightly modified 
by an Ordinance empowering the High Commissioner to grant 
magisterial warrants with limited powers, and so validating the 
established practice of vesting District Officers with magisterial 
authority limited to criminal cases, and limited also as regards the 
punishment such officers may impose. 

Agreements were signed with Egypt and Syria by which the 
respective police may penetrate in hot pursuit of fugitive offenders 
into the neighbouring territory up to a certain line, and may carry 
out arrest within that region. These Agreements were imple- 
mented by Ordinance. The detention in a Palestine prison of a 
person sentenced to imprisonment by a Court or authority of com- 
petent jurisdiction outside Palestine was made legal by Ordinance. 

Following the successful example of Egypt, a system of penal 
labour extra muros in lieu of imprisonment for persons sentenced 
for minor offences to short terms was established by Ordinance. 
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It is designed to prevent the contamination of such persons by 
prison conditions and may relieve congestion in the jails. 
The principal Ordinances bearing upon revenue matters are :— 

(a) The Stamp Duty Ordinance, replacing by a single duty 
based on English models and imposed on a reduced number 
of transactions and documents the complicated and embarrass- 
ing Ottoman legislation which frequently involved a double 
duty. 

(b) ‘The Intoxicating Liquors Ordinance, also replacing a 
complicated and inadequate system of control inherited from 
the Ottoman regime by provision for the licensing and super- 
vision of distilleries and wineshops; and the old excise duties 
by a more scientific scale of duties and licence fees. 

(c) The Customs Tariff Ordinance, setting up a revised 
tariff on all articles. 

(dq) An Ordinance providing for an Excise Duty on matches 
manufactured in Palestine. 

(e) The Salt Amendment Ordinance, setting up, in the 
place of the Ottoman system of a Government monopoly of 
the production and sale of salt, a system of licensing manu- 
facture while leaving sale open to any person. 

(f) The Currency Substitution Ordinance, consequent upon 
the introduction of the new currency by Order in Council, 
and prescribing the replacement, in all enactments in force, 
of Ottoman and Egyptian by Palestine currency. 


(g) The Commutation of Tithes Ordinance, providing, in 
place of the existing method of annual assessment of the gross 
agricultural product, for the imposition, in villages to be 
specified by Order, of an average aggregate annual tithe on 
the reputed owners of the village lands, and for the distribu- 
tion of that aggregate amongst the owners by a village com- 
mittee, subject to revision by a Government Commission and 
final appeal to the District Commissioner. 

(hk) The Loan Ordinance, providing for the issue of the 
Palestine Government Loan and its repayment. 

The following measures were passed with the object of adjusting 
the Law of Palestine on industrial and labour matters to modern 
needs and the prescriptions of International Conventions :— 

(a) The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, modelled on 
the English Act, but restricting the right of compensation to 
workmen engaged in certain specified trades and industries 
involving special danger. 

(b) The Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance, supplement- 
ing the defective provisions of the Ottoman Code with regard 
to threats and intimidation, particularly in reference to labour 
disputes. 
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(c) An Ordinance concerning the employment of women 
and children in industrial undertakings, which adopts the 
provisions of certain International Conventions. 

(d) An Ordinance empowering the Government to regulate 
in the interests of public health and security the control of 
certain trades. 


Uther legislation includes :— 

(a) The Railway Ordinance, superseding the earlier enact- 
ment of 1922, and setting out more fully the powers and 
obligations of the Paiestine Railways. 

(b) Ordinances dealing with the censvrship of cinemato- 
graph films and dramatic and similar entertainments, by 
means of a central censorship authority. 

(c) A measure controlling the export of citrus fruits by a 
system of inspection and marking which is designed to secure 
the quality of Palestine’s principal export. 

(d) The Village Roads and Works Ordinance, replacing the 
Ottoman legislation concerning compulsory labour on road- 
making by a system of local rate for the purpose of carrying 
out road and similar improvements in village areas, while 
allowing the inhabitants to offer work in lieu of paying the 
rate. 

(e) A measure for the licensing of public guides, who are 
now required to give proof of their knowledge of the anti- 
quities and historical sites of Palestine. This should protect 
visitors from the importunitics of unqualified persons. 

(f) An Ordinance validating the concessions granted to 
Mr. BP. Rutenberg for the generation of electricity 
and scheduling the concessions. 


Rules of Court were issued dealing with :— 

(a) The procedure ag to the hearing of municipal election 
petitions ; 

(b) The staying of the execution of any outstanding judg- 
ments of Ottoman, Civil, or Commercial Courts of First 
Instance, unless appeals therefrom were pending at the date 
when the Courts Ordinance, 1924. came into operation ; 

(c) The consolidation and amendment of the existing rules 
prescribing the allowances payable to witnesses ; 

(d) The amendment of the Court fees rules in view of the 
change in the Stamp Law. 


No part of the Palestinian legal systein is so complicated and 
obscure as that dealing with immovable property, land tenure, and 
rights in land, and there did not hitherto exist any collected texts 
or statement of the law. A full statement to serve as a guide 
to Land Settlement Officers was therefore compiled by the 
Director of Legal Studies and a qualified officer of the Lands 
Department. 
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Religious Courts and Communities. 


Regulations were issued for the organisation of the Jewish Com- 
munity under the Religious Communities Organisation Ordinance, 
1926. 

The Commission on the Finances of the Orthodox Patriarchate 
successfully discharged its principal duty by paying off the large 
majority of creditors of the Patriarchate, with the help of a loan 
secured on property of the Patriarchate and guaranteed by the 
Palestine Government. 


Changes of religious community in Palestine were previously 
governed by Ottoman decrees which prescribed that the religious 
authority of the community which the prospective convert was 
leaving must be allowed the opportunity to dissuade him. An 
Ordinance has now been enacted with the requirement only that 
@ person who has changed his religious community must, if he 
wishes the change to have legal effect, notify his intention to the 
District Commissioner of his place of residence. When that 
officer is satisfied that the person will be received into the new 
community, he registers the change and it is thereby legalised. 
A registered change of community is not to affect any (communal) 
liability incurred by the convert prior to the registration; in 
particular, it will not alter any rights or jurisdiction with regard 
to a marriage contracted by him under the law of his former 
community. 

The committee appointed to recommend a revision of the Regu- 
lations of the Supreme Moslem Council has not yet presented a 
final report and the Provisional Council continues in office. 


Extradition. 


The provisions of the Extradition Ordinance, 1926, were applied 
during the year to Czechoslovakia, Albania, and Lithuania. 


General. 


A successful application was made to the High Court to annul 
the municipal elections at Gaza where there had been various 
electoral irregularities. 

It is intended gradually to transfer the duty of prosecution 
before the higher Courts, as well as before the Magistrates, to 
specially trained police officers. Already at the District Court 
of Nablus, a police officer conducts prosecutions. At Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, and Haifa there are Public Prosecutors who appear in 
criminal cases before the District Court and in serious murder 
charges before the Committing Magistrate. The Public Pro- 
secutors also appear for the Government in minor civil cases, 
except cases concerning title to land which are conducted by a 
special officer of the Lands Department. 
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Companies and Co-operative Societies, Trade Marks, etc. 


In spite of economic depression, registration of companies and 
co-operative societies continues. Among twenty new Pales- 
tinian companies incorporated were a tobacco manufacturing com- 
pany with a capital of £P.150,000, an orange plantation company 
with a capital of £P.100,000, three banking businesses, each with 
a capital of £P.10,000, two textile manufacturing companies, an 
association of brewers, several smaller banks, and an educa- 
tional institution. Fifteen foreign companies were registered, of 
which four were insurance companies and five missionary and 
educational institutions. 

Thirty-two co-operative societies were formed. Nine are 
building and seven loan and credit societies; seven are associations 
for the production and sale of milk and dairy products, and three 
are associations of other producers. 

Three compunieg were wound up compulsorily by the Courts; 
and two companies and a co-operative society applied for voluntary 
winding-up. 

185 trade marks were registered. Of 22 patents lodged, 17 
Were registered. 

The receipts of the office of the Registrar in 1927 were approxi- 
mately £P.4,250, which is as much again as in 1926. 


Law Classes. 


11 out of 16 candidates were successful in the Foreign 
Advocates’ Examination in February. 

Altogether, with graduating students of the Government Law 
saa 32 persons were admitted as advocates before the Civil 
ourts. 

No fresh students were admitted to the Law Classes during 
the year 1926-27: there were already 118 students in the second, 
third, and fourth years. 

It is significant of the desire for legal training that 105 applica- 
tions for admission were received, and that students’ fees are 
more than enough to meet the entire expense of the School, 
Including the salary of the Director of Legal Studies. 

A first-year class has been formed for the 1927-28 session. and 
4) students are admitted. It is now a condition of admission 
that a candidate shall either have passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the Palestine Government or possess a foreign 
educational certificate that would admit him to a university of 
standing. Further, to raise the standard, all students are obliged 
to pass an examination in subjects taught in English as well as 
In the subjects taught in the vernacular languages. Previously, 
@ student could receive the certificate on satisfying the examiners 
im the latter subjects, which comprise all the branches of 
Palestinian Law. Now he must also pass in the principles of the 
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English Law of Contracts and Torts, the Constitution and Judi- 
cial Organisation of the British Empire, Legal History, and Public 
International Law. In the examinations of the last year 21 
Arabic-speaking and 16 Hebrew-speaking students were awarded 
certificates. 

A legal examination has been instituted for administrative 
officers of Government to test their knowledge of the criminal law, 
of the law of evidence and of the Ordinances most frequently 
applied. 


Criminal Prosecutions. 


The year saw an increase in the number of offences tried by the 
District Courts. The causes of this are the economic depression 
which, especially in the area of the Jaffa Court, has been 
responsible for not a few cases of fraudulent bankruptcy and 
similar commercial offences, and the provision in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Ordinance that all offences against women and 
children should be tried by a District Court. 


Judicial. 


There was an increase, although not so marked as in 1926, of 
civil and criminal cases entered and decided in the Magistrates’ 
Courts. 

Cases entered, which in 1926 were 76,429, amounted to 85,091 
this year, but 1839 more cases were undecided at the end of this 
year than at the end of 1926. 

In the District Courts, cases entered were 309 and cases decided 
188 more than in 1926. 

The increase of cases entered is entirely on the criminal side. 

The increase of work in Magistrates’ and District Courts is 
most marked in the extreme north and south of Palestine. 

There was a substantial falling off of work in the Land Courts, 
where only 683 cases were entered, compared with 915 in 1926. 
The pending cases were reduced from 600 to 469. 

In the Supreme Court, 260 civil appeals were entered, or 180 
fewer than in 1926. 

93 petitions were entered in the High Court. 

Of 61 persons tried by the Court of Criminal Assize on charges 
involving a capital penalty, 9 were sentenced to death; 22 to a 
term of detention; 29 were acquitted; and one was acquitted on 
appeal. : 

The Special Tribunal constituted by Article 55 of the Palestine 
Order in Council, 1922, to settle conflicts of jurisdiction between 
Civil and Religious Courts sat on four occasions, the Religious 
Courts concerned being on three occasions Moslem and on the 
fourth occasion Latin Catholic. | 

Mr. S. O. Rowan-Hamilton, President of the Land Court, Jaffa, 
was promoted to the Chief Justiceship of Bermuda, and Mr. 8S. G. 
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Kermack, Government Advocate, appointed in his place. Mr. 
Willoughby Bullock, Relieving President District Court, was 
promoted to the Chief Justiceship of St. Vincent. 

One Magistrate was invalided out of the service; another was 
dismissed, and two resigned. 


CASES PENDING, ENTERED, AND DrcIDED DuRING 1927. 


Civil 
Criminal 


Total 


Pendi 
1/1/27, 
6 


Pending 
1/1/27, 
7 


Pendi 
1/1/27. 
4 


Civil 
Criminal 


Total 


Pending - 
1/1/27, 
800 


Civil os 
Criminal ... 


Total 


A.—Supreme Court. 


Entered Decided 

Pending during during 
1/1/27. year. year. 
132 260 272 

38 312 294 

170 572 566 

B.—High Court. 
Entered Decided 
during year. during year. 
93 17 


C.—Court of Criminal Assize. 


Entered Decided 
during year. during year. 
31 27 

D.—S pecial Court. 
Entered Decided 
during year. during year. 
1 4 


E..— District Courts. 








Entered Decided 
Pending during during 
1/1/27. year. year. 
305 2,241 2,129 
125 1,870 1,803 
430 4,111 3,992 
F.— Lund Courts. 
Entered Decided 
during year. during year. 
683 , $14 
G.—Magistrates’ Courts. 
Entered Decided 
Pending during during 
1/1/27. year. year. 
1,142 57,626 07,594 
210 27,465 27,358 
1,352 85,091 84,952 


———= 








Pending 
51/12/27. 
120 
56 


Pending 
31/12/27, 
22 


Pending 
31/12/27. 
11 


Pending 
31/12/27. 
1 


Pending 
31/12/27. 
417 
132 


549 


——ae 


Pending 
31/12/27. 
469 


Pending 
31/12/27. 
1,174 
317 


1,491 


eee 
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H.—Municipal Courts. 


Decided 


during year. 


10,736 


CASES DECIDED IN THE YEAR 1927. 


Including appeals in all Courts of Palestine 


other than Religious Courts. 


Pending Entered 
1/1/27. during year. 
245 10,871 
Courts. 
Supreme Court 
High Court 


Court of Criminal Assize ... 

Special Court or sos 

District Courts ee eas aes 

Land Courts.. i 

Magistrates’ Courts... 

Municipal Courts... 

Persons charged before M agistrates 
holding special warrants. 


Total ase 


Civil, 


272 

77 

4 
2.129 
814 
57,594 





60,890 





Criminal. 


294 
97 
1,863 
97,358 


10,736 
7,936 





48,214 





CASES DECIDED IN THE YEAR 1926. 


Including appeals in all Courts of Palestine 


‘ other than Religious Courts. 
Courts. Civil. Criminal. 
Supreme Court 434 279 
High Court . ee 100 — 
Court of Criminal Assize Sie ee — 31 
Special Court ais ae re — = 
District Courts eas ate 2,217 1,497 
Land Courts... ove 710 — 
Magistrates’ Courts... 52,814 22,800 
Municipal Courts — 7,197 
Persons charged before Magistrates —_ 9,105 
holding special warrants. 
Total 56,275 40,909 














Pending 
31/12/27, 
380 





109,104 





Total. 
713 
100 
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3,714 
710 
75,614 
7,197 
9,105 





97,184 
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V.—EDUCATION. 


Introductory. 


The scholastic year (September, 1926-September, 1927) has 
shown steady progress in education. The number of village schools 
Temains stationary, but some were closed owing to poor attend- 
ance or lack of adequate buildings, and the establishments were 
transferred to more deserving villages. 


In town schools, wherever possible, classes were added. The 
standard of teaching has been improved by the removal of less 
qualified teachers from town to village schools, and the appoint- 
ment in their stead of graduates of the Training Colleges and of 
the American University of Beirut. 


The allocation of a largely increased grant to the schools con- 
ducted by the Zionist Organisation has given the Government De- 
partment a more effective voice in the general educational policy of 
the Jewish Agency. 


Aided schools are inspected from time to time by officers of the 
Department and reports of their progress or otherwise are sub- 
mitted, upon which action is taken. The executive authority, 
however, regarding changes in the curriculum or internal adminis- 
tration of the school remains in the hands of the school authorities. 


For the scholastic year 1926-27 £E.2,690.700 was distributed in 
aa to 99 non-Government (excluding Zionist) schools, as 
ollows :— 


Number of Pupils. 


Elementary Secondary 
Number (Percapita) (Per capita) 





of basis basis Grant. 
Schools. Piastres 20. Piastres 50. <£E. 
Moslem eT ae 18 2,054 90 455.800 
SeWish.. ous nes es 13 3,683 376 924.600 
Christian koe 68 5,379 469 1,310.300 
S0tal cog See ie 99 11,116 935 £E. 2,690.700 








The Zionist schools received a special grant of £E.9,740. 


The budget of the Education Department for the financial period 
April-December, 1927, was £H.104,281. Compared with the pre- 
ceding financial year, this represents an increase of £E.17,737, due 
'o the larger grant to Jewish schools, which is now at the rate of 
*E.20,000 yearly, to normal increments to salaries, and to the 
Creation of 25 new teaching posts required for the expansion of 
town schools and a few village schools. 
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The following is a comparative statement, for seven years, of 
the revenue of the Department, which is derived from school fees 
and the sale of books and needlework material :— 


£E. 
1920-21 ten fis sh oa — she 212 
1921-22 es is seu ons adhe — 730 
1922-23 a8 z, seat se ‘ee — 641 
1923-24 ae bie ae Sie bi ee 950 
1924-25 oe ee ae ade es bes 1,418 
1925-26 ie ais sed oie: de sh 1,648 
1926-27 ed es , ee sii 2,036 


A party of lady teachers in the service of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment visited Palestine in April and were conducted around girls’ 
schools in the chief towns. 


Training Colleges. 


The Men's Training College has five classes, two (parallel) of 
the 3rd year secondary, two (parallel) of the 4th year secondary, 
and a 5th class (special) devoted mainly to the theory and practice 
of teaching, and advanced work in Arabic and English. Fourth 
year students on contract to become teachers also took a course 
in pedagogy. ‘There are 57 Moslem, 20 Christian, and 1 Bahai 
students ; 16 students pay full fees, 13 half fees, and the rest are 
free scholars. 


The boarders in the Ist and 2nd year classes are taught at the 
neighbouring Rashidiya school; while practice in teaching for 
students on contract is given at the Tamrin school, a model ele- 
mentary school housed in a building attached to the College. 


Forty 4th year students entered for the Palestine Matriculation 
Kxamination and 23 passed. 


Students under training as teachers take, besides the Matricula- 
tion Examination, a special test in the theory and practice of 
teaching; diplomas are awarded partly on examination results and 
partly on the course at the College. At the end of the session 
under review, 9 students from the 5th and 34 from the 4th class 
passed the diploma examination, and all except three, who have 
since been awarded scholarships at Beirut, were appointed to 
Government schools. 


In addition to the Principal, there are 7 lecturers on the staff, 
3 of whom are resident masters, including a well-qualified English 
master. 


The Amirs Naif, son of His Highness the Amir Abdullah, and 


Abdullah, son of ex-King Ali, are pupils in the Tamrin school and 
receive private tuition from members of the College staff. 
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There are 64 students in residence in the Women’s Training 
College : 35 are Moslem, 28 Christian, and one a Bahai. Twenty- 
three students pay full fees; the others receive free board and 
tuition. The paying students, among whom are two sent and paid 
for by the Trans-Jordan Government, though not on contract to 
teach in Government schools elect to take the teaching diploma, 
and any showing special talent are awarded scholarships in their 
last year. 


The staff is entirely resident and consists of a British Principal 
and Vice-Principal and 5 assistant mistresses (one British and four 
Palestinian). 


Nineteen students entered for the diploma examination, 17 passed 
and were appointed to Government schools. The unsuccessful 
students were also appointed, but at a lower salary. 


Government Scholars. 


One of the six scholars at Beirut graduated in June, and was 
appointed to Jaffa secondary school. ‘Three new scholars from the 
Men’s Training College were elected. The reports on all are 
satisfactory ; and the graduates appointed to teaching posts under 
the Department have justified their selection. 


A former Government scholar at Beirut, who had passed a year 
as lecturer in the Men’s Training College, was elected to a scholar- 
ship of £275 at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and is reading for 
Honours in history and geography. Two other Government 
scholars, also Moslems, were admitted to New College, Oxford, 
and University College, London, respectively. They have passed 
their first year examinations and are now reading for Honours, one 
in physical science, the other in history. 


The two girls sent to Bulaq Training College, Cairo, in 1924 
completed their course in June and were appointed to teaching 
posts at Nablus and Lydda. Sad to relate, the former met her 
death in the earthquake. 


Two students hold Government scholarships at the Scots College, 
Safad. and a third at the Jerusalem Men’s College. 


Government Schools. 


In the town schools 25 new teaching posts were created and 
11 classes were added. 


Kleven village schools were closed owing to lack of support from 
the inhabitants. To balance this, 9 schools were opened in 
villazes where the requisite co-operation was offered. There were, 
thus, 266 village schools at the end of the year, including 9 for 
girls. The teaching staff in a village school ranges from 1 to 4 
according to the size of the village and the average attendance. 
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In most villages the inhabitants display praiseworthy zeal in 
conforming to the hygienic and sanitary requirements of the Health 
Department and by constructing new school buildings according to 
the model plan of the Public Works Department. In the course 
of the year, 21 villages completed such buildings at costs varying 
from £1.60 to £E.700. Free labour is often volunteered by the 
villagers. 

Lack of accommodation in town schools, notably in Jerusalem, 
Nablus, Haifa, Jaffa, and Hebron, necessitates the refusal of 
admission to numerous applicants annually. 


Elementary education is free except in the Mamuniya Girls’ 
School, Jerusalem, and the Ramallah Girls’ School, where a small 
fee is charged, but free places are reserved for daughters and 
dependants of Government teachers. 


In July, 280 pupils completed the 6th elementary class in 
Government schools. 152 are continuing their studies in Govern- 
ment and 16 in other secondary schools. Most of the remainder 
are in public or private employment; apart from a few girls, only 
10 are known to be without work. The Government Department 
serves as an employment bureau for boys leaving school. 


Ten elementary boys’ schools have secondary sections; and 301 
secondary students, including the students in the Men’s Training 
College, were registered in July, 1927, an increase of 58 over the 
number in June, 1926. 

There are as yet no Government secondary schools for girls. 

There are no Government technical schools as such, but technical 
instruction is given in nearly all town schools. Book-binding, brush 
and broom making are tanght in many of the elementary-secondary 
schools, with the addition of carpentry at Jaffa and Hebron, and of 
weaving at Hebron. School desks are made by the boys at Jaffa 
and Hebron, who repair their own school furniture. Any profits 
from the sale to Government Departments and private persons of 
articles made by pupils are applied for the benefit of the school 
concerned. 

New Arabic maps have been taken into use and apparatus for 
physics and chemistry is provided in all schools with a secondary 
or full elementary course. 

A permanent Textbooks Committee scrutinises all books sent to 
the Department for review, and no book is adopted unless recom- 
mended by it. 

Besides conferences of Inspectors held periodically to discuss 
questions of policy and administration. and district teachers’ con- 
ferences, at which lectures on method of teaching, hygiene, agri- 
culture, and the like are given by the Inspector or his assistant. a 
Headmasters’ conference was held in April over a period of four 
days. Headmasters of non-Government schools in Jerusalem were 
invited to attend. 
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The Director, Department of Education, and the Principal, 
Women’s Training College, were the Palestine delegates at the 
Imperial Education Conference in London, and contributed papers 
- on educational probleins connected with Palestine and the Near 
fast. 

Apart from football, organised gaines of a simple nature have 
been introduced in nearly all boys’ schools; a minimum of half-an: 
hour a day is devoted to these games and physical exercises. The 
appointment this year of a superintendent of physical training has 
done much to improve this branch of education. During the 
summer vacation, two courses of physical training for teachers 
were held in Jerusalem ; second-class certificates of proficiency were 
granted to 43 teachers (including four from schools under the 
Supreme Moslem Council). 


ScoutTiING. 


The Baden Powell Boy Scouts Association has now in Palestine 
53 troops with 154 scouters and 1,304 scouts, all Moslem or 
Christian. 

In the Girl Guide Association, there are 260 guides, 10 rangers, 
and 85 brownies, most of them Arabs, and 48 guiders. Guiders and 
guides are drawn from all classes, and the movement is already 
widely popular. | 

A complete Hebrew translation of ‘* Scouting for Boys ’’ has been 
published. 


HIGHER E/DUCATION. 


The work of the Board of Higher Studies is widening in scope 
and increasing in importance. From 30 in 1924, the entries for 
the annual matriculation held by the Board have increased to 111 
in 1927, when 37 passed. 

An intermediate examination was held this year for the first 
time for candidates who had already passed a public examination of 
roatriculation standard, and had attended courses at a recognised 
institution for a year following matriculation. Except in languages, 
English was the medium of examination. Of five entrants, two were 
successful. 

At the annual elementary language examination for Government 
officers, three passed in Arabic and two in Hebrew. One cfficer 
passed in advanced Hebrew. 

Only one of six candidates obtained the Government teachers’ 
lower certificate. 

The Department of Education supervised examinations in 
Jerusalem, for candidates from Egypt as well as Palestine, on 
behalf of London University (Matriculation, Intermediate Arts, and 
B.A.), the London Association of Accountants (Intermediate), and 
the City and Guilds of London Institute (Department of 
Technology). 
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Thirteen pupils of schools in Palestine gained the School Certi- 
ficate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Examinations Board. 

The Hebrew University on Mount Scopus is developing its pro- 
gramme of scientific research and of instruction. Jn 1926-27 there 
were 69 regular students and 99 others attending lectures. The 
former are required to possess an approved secondary education 
certificate. 


Lectures in the Institute of Mathematics began at the opening 
of the session. 


Research assistants were appointed for microbiology, hygiene, 
and Arabic studies. 


The University library has acquired a unique collection of Jewish 
autographs and photographs, and has published, as well as its 
bibhographical quarterly, a catalogue of Hebrew belles Icttres. 


Buildings for the Institute of Mathematics and for the library 
are under construction. 


MEDICAL CARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Trachoma treatment is given regularly in all Government 
schools; and all teachers and pupils are periodically inoculated 
against typhoid. 

Non-Government schools are inspected by a Government medical 
officer. The Hadassah Medical Organisation, which has a‘ special 
hygienic department for the purpose, carries out the health service 
of the Zionist and most other Jewish schools. 

A pamphlet on prevention of cruelty to animals, in English, 
Arabic, and Hebrew, was distributed by the Department to all 
schools. 

During the year, 223 applications—114 from Jewish, 81 from 
Christian, and 28 from Moslem bodies—were granted for the open- 
ing of new, and for the registration or transfer of existing, schools. 
It was found necessary on hygienic grounds to close 17 schools. 


Non-Government Schools. 


The Parents’ National Educational Union opened a sinall schoo! 
in Jerusalem. 


JEWISH. 


The children of the very orthodox Jewish parents attend religious 
schools called ‘“‘ talmud-toras’’ (Ashkenaztc) or ‘'-kuttabs ”’ 
(Sephardic), with Yiddish and a Spanish jargon or Arabic, re- 
spectively, as the medium of instruction. 

The growth of the Jewish rural settlements is attended by an 
increase in the roll of pupils at the agricultural schools at Mikveh 
Israel and Nahalal. 
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At three Jewish orphan schools, organised as farms, agricultural 
training is combined with general education and instruction in 
domestic science. The schools of the Jewish Labour Federation in 
Galilee also lay stress on farm work, and the curriculum centres 
round problems and subjects connected with it. 

Handwork (carpentry, bookbinding, gardening) is taught in most 
Jewish schools. 

At the industrial school of the Alliance Israélite Universelle at 
Jerusalem, systematic instruction is imparted in_ ironwork,. 
carpentry, foundry work, and the like; and there is a similar 
institution at Tel-Aviv, where, besides, a private technical college 
has been established which provides a post-secondary technological 
and mathematical training in civil and mechanical engineering. 


NOTE ON THE JEWISH PUBLIC SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


A block grant based upon the numerical ratio of the Jewish to 
the total populations of Palestine and amounting to £E.15,000 
was allotted in 1927 to the Palestine Zionist Executive for the 
schools under its control, for the financial year of nine months. 
In the previous financial year 1926-27 the corresponding grant 
amounted to £E.9,740, but was increased in the year ending 
December, 1927, to the amount stated, which represents pro rata 
a grant of £K.20,000 for a period of 12 months. 

The inception of the Zionist system dates back to 1914 when, 
on account of the decision of the Jewish German “ Hilfsverein ’’ 
to introduce German as the language of instruction at the proposed 
Technical Institute at Haifa, a large part of the Jewish population 
opposed the anti-national influence and attitude of foreign educa- 
tional organisations, and enlisted the support of the Zionist Organ- 
isation in the establishment of schools with Hebrew as the medium 
of instruction. Thus in 1914 twelve schools came under the 
authority of the Zionist Organisation and were administered by 
@ specially constituted Board of Education (Va’ad ha-Hinnukh). 

During the war, when many local and foreign institutions which 
normally drew their funds from countries of the Allied Powers 
were closed on account of shortage of funds, the Zionist Board of 
Education, which continued to receive financial help from the 
United States of America and other countries, opened more schools 
pet the situation. In 1918 these schools numbered about 
orty. 

_ After the British Occupation, the Zionist Organisation charged 
itself with the task of organising a uniform system of Hebrew 
education, and providing as far as possible elementary education 
through the medium of Hebrew to all Jewish children in Palestine. 
A Zionist Department of Education was formed, and the Board of 
Education was re-constituted to include representatives of the 
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Palestine Zionist Executive, the Jewish local community and the 
teachers. Since 1920 the system has developed rapidly, and during 
the school year 1926-27 the number of schools under the control 
of the Palestine Zionist Executive was 191 with 17,700 pupils, 
that is, 66.7 per cent. of all Jewish pupils, or 26.8 per cent. of 
all pupils receiving instruction in Palestine. 


The senior staff of the Zionist Department is composed of a 
director and three inspectors, one for kindergartens and two for 
elementary and secondary schools. Of the latter, one inspects the 
‘‘ general ’’ schools, the second the ‘‘ Mizrahi’’ (Orthodox) 
schools. The Department prepares the budget, submits educational 
schemes to the Va’ad ha-Hinnukh,. and in general is responsible” 
for the administration and inspection of the schools. 


The Va’ad ha-Hinnukh examines the budget prepared by the 
Department and submits it to the Palestine Zionist Executive for 
approval, fixes the minimum curricula of schools, and discusses 
appointment and dismissal of teachers. 


In addition to the general conditions governing grants-in-aid to, 
non-Government schools, the following special conditions are im- 
posed on the Palestine Zionist Executive in return for the block 
grant for the schools under its control :— | 

(a) Strengthening of the administration and the disciplin- 
ary powers of the Zionist Department. 

(b) Representation of the Government Department upon the 
Va'ad ha-Hinnukh. 

(c) Formation of budget and permanent finance committees 
with Government representation thereon. 


Government reserve the right to make proportional deductions 
from the grant in respect of any budgetary expenditure on educa- 
tion which they do not approve. 


The present composition of the Va'ad ha-Hinnukh is as 
follows :— 
Two representatives of the Government Department. 
Five representatives of the Palestine Zionist Executive. 
Three representatives of the Jewish National Council. 
Three representatives of the Teachers’ Union. 
The Zionist Director of Education (ex-officio). 
The representatives of the Palestine Zionist Executive and the 
Jewish National Council are so nominated as to represent General, 
Mizrahi (Orthodox), and the Juabour schools, and may include 
teachers. 

The revenue of the Zionist Department is derived from the 
Palestine Foundation Fund (through the Palestine Zionist Execu- 
tive), the Government, the Palestine Jewish Colonisation Associa- 
tion, local communities. and school fees. The budget for the 
school year 1926-27 was £F.112.656 to which the contribution of 
the Palestine Foundation Fund is estimated at £E.74,000. 
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The insecurity of certain of the sources of revenue has been the 
cause of irregularity in payment of salaries to teachers and in the 
proper discharge of other commitments. 

Certain Jewish schools which receive no financial assistance from 
Zionist funds voluntarily accept the education supervision of the 
Zionist Department. 

The Zionist schools are classified as ‘‘ General ’’, Mizrahi. and 
Labour. All impart a Hebrew education and instruction in 
general subjects. But in the Mizrahi schools more stress is laid 
on the teaching of religious subjects, and the children are trained 
to observe religious traditions by teachers who are themselves 
strictly orthodox. In the ‘‘ general ’’ schovls religious practice is 
not compulsory. 

Most of the Labour schools are scattered over the young settle- 
ments in the north. As the parents are occupied the whole day in 
field and farm, the school is to the children not only a place of 
instruction but also their real home. Here they learn, take their 
meals, and in some cases sleep. The methods of teaching are 
peculiar; there is no regular discipline; leadership and authority 
are delegated to the children themselves; there is no fixed time- 
table, nor a definite syllabus. The teachers, who at times work 
under difficult conditions, are generally devoted to their vocation ; 
but from a technical standpoint the experiment is questionable. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


There are 84 kindergartens, with 3,400 children, under the 
Zionist Department. The children usually enter the kindergarten 
at the age of three and leave at six. There is no one specific 
method of teaching, and Montessori and Frébel methods are 
generally applied concurrently. Play, work, and song form the 
main occupations of the children, and no reading or writing is 
taught. 

Special importance is attached by the Jewish Community to the 
kindergarten, as the best means by which children drawn from 
different sections and speaking diverse tongues can acquire the 
Hebrew language and thus develop into a future homogeneous 
entity. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Of 95 elementary schools, with 12,059 pupils, 71, with 5,537 
children, are co-educational. The elementary course extends over 
& period of eight years, so that the leaving age is normally fourteen. 
In most of the elementary schools attention is paid to manual work 
as an aid to education. Recently, kitchens have been installed at 
the various schools in which simple but wholesome meals are pre- 
pared for the poorer children by the girls themselves, under the 
direction of a trained dietitian. 
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_ A defect in the system is that the majority of the teachers, even 
in girls’ schools, are nen and not women. The Women’s Training 
Colleges may, in time, remedy this. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The larger secondary schools, namely the Gymnasia in Jerusalem 
and Tel-Aviv, and the Reali School at Haifa, are under the control 
of the Zionist Department. All three are co-educational. 

The Reali School, which is housed in a fine building at the foot 
of Mount Carmel, is well equipped and staffed, and its organisation 
is satisfactory. The adjoining Technicum affords facilities for 
manual training at the school. Stress is laid on physical training, 
and the daily morning drill is a prominent feature. The various 
school clubs and societies help to promote a corporate spirit. The 
boarding section has 30 boarders, and js well equipped and managed. 

At the Gymnasia, the time-table is overcrowded with subjects, 
and only a limited choice of selective subjects is allowed. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGES. 


There are four Training Colleges: a °° general ’’ and a Mizrahi 
for men in Jerusalem, and for women a “‘ general’’ in Tel-Aviv 
and a Mizrahi in Jerusalem. The aggregate number of students 
is 456. This duplicate system appears to be unduly costly. The 
annual output of teachers is greater than the Jewish educational 
system in Palestine can absorb, and the tendency underlying this 
duplication, which aims at satisfying the peculiar needs and theories 
of a particular social or religious group, is prejudicial to a uniform 
national system of education. 

With the exception of the Mizrahi Women’s College, which 
covers a course of four years, the Colleges are organised on a 
system of five classes. The two lower classes give general 
secondary instruction, and the curriculum of the higher classes 
includes the theory and practice of education. The Women’s 
College at Tel-Aviv also trains kindergarten mistresses, and has a 
model school and kindergarten attached; stress is laid on manual 
work with special reference to the teaching of various school 
subjects. 

The majority of the Jewish teachers in Palestine are organised 
into a Hebrew Teachers’ Association. It comprises 513 teachers 
of Zionist schools and 10 other teachers. Its centre is at Jeru- 
salem, and it has 8 branches in the important Jewish towns and 
villages. It arranges from time to time conferences and courses 
at which professional and educational matters are debated. It 
also publishes a fortnightly organ and a quarterly periodical in 
which practical and theoretical questions of education are discussed, 
and assists in the publication of children’s magazines and of 
scholastic literature. A pedagogical museum has been opened by 
the Association, at which objects of educational imterest are 
exhibited. 
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The kindergarten teachers are also organised in a federation, 
comprising 145 members, of whom 70 are employed in the general 
kindergartens of the Palestine Zionist xecutive. 

Jewish publishing companies in Palestine have done much to 
remedy the shortage of Hebrew textbooks in Jewish and general 
subjects ; but much remains to be done, more especially to supply 
the needs of secondary schools. 


NOTE ON THE TEACHING OF VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
A.—GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 

Arabic.—The study of Arabic is greatly hampered in the ele- 
mentary schools by a complete lack of children’s hterature. The 
only reading books available are two or three series of graduated 
primers published in Egypt or Syria. No supplementary school 
readers and no books suitable for home reading exist. The pro- 
duction of such bocks in an attractive format is a pressing neces- 
sity, but cannot be economically effected in this country. 

Partly owing to that deficiency, Arabic reading tends to be 
entirely oral and very slow. Rapidity of comprehension and the 
selection of important points in matter read silently are sacrificed 
to elocution. 

Engltsh.—In English, on the other hand, the supply of books for 
supplementary and general reading is wide, but no series of readers 
exists which is scientifically graduated and specially adapted for 
Arab use. All Government teachers of English except at the Train- 
ing Colleges are Arabs, and most of these are still very imperfectly 
equipped. Partly for this reason but mainly on general educational 
grounds the syllabus and instructions issued to teachers have laid 
somewhat greater stress on reading and comprehension than on 
oral or written composition, in which no very marked progress can 
be made until the teachers themselves are able to speak and write 
correct English with some fluency. 

Mathematics and Science.—ln mathematics and science some im- 
provement has resulted from the publication of the revised 
elementary syllabus in 1925. Defective methods are still employed, 
especially in the secondary classes, where the teachers, though 
often adequate in knowledge, lack both training and experience. 
Pupils are generally weak in the comprehension of first principles. 

History.—In history, teachers not well acquainted with a Euro- 
pean language are unable to find suitable material for the prepara- 
ion of lessons. The elementary history books available in Arabic 
are jejune summaries. In secondary classes an Arabic adaptation 
of Breasted’s ‘‘ Ancient Times ’’ is used by pupils, but Arabic refer- 
ence books are few and unsatisfactory. Most teachers now passing 
out of the Men’s Training College are able to use English books 
and to base upon them lessons suited to all elementary classes. 

In elementary and lower secondary classes the defects of less fully 
trained teachers are partly compensated by the use of historical 
readers in English language lessons. 
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Geography..—In geography, the Arabic books available afford 
little or no material for practical exercises. Weakness in map- 
reading and map-making is marked. Good wall-maps printed in 
Arabic are available, but no satisfactory atlas. All Arabic 
geographies are inferior in format; maps and diagrams are few, 
rough and badly reproduced. There is an entire absence of teachers 
trained in modern geographical methods, and improvement must be 
slow until an Arabic lecturer educated in Europe can be appointed 
to the Training College. 


B.—FOoOREIGN ARAB SCHOOLS. 


These schools present a peculiar educational problem. The 
more important often enjoy great advantages in that they are 
staffed, at least in part, by teachers of English, American, French, 
Italian, or German nationality, whose academic attainments are 
high and whose general outlook tends to be broader than that of 
teachers wholly educated in Palestine. 

Further, the medium of instruction is a European language, 
which affords an educational literature practically unhmited in 
scope and devised according to modern principles. 

Sufficient importance is not always attached, however, to per- 
manence of staff or to professional training, while, in many schools, 
old-fashioned textbooks are used to the neglect of more suitable 
modern publications. It is noticeable also that in some schools the 
foreign language is introduced as a general medium before pro- 
ficiency in the vernacular has been acquired, and children may even 
begin simultaneously to learn the Arabic and the Latin alphabets. 
The mental development of pupils may thus be retarded, if not per- 
manently checked, by imperfect command of any medium of 
thought and expression. 

On the whole, there seems justification for animadverting upon 
the general weakness in science, mathematics, and the Arabic lan- 
guage, a weakness which is not visibly compensated by remarkable 
proficiency in foreign languages. 


C.—ZIONIST SCHOOLS. 


In the Zionist schools there is a tendency to grade mainly accord- 
ing to facility in Hebrew and thus to retard or accelerate unduly 
in other subjects. 

The level of Hebrew is not unsatisfactory, but, owing to neglect 
of grammar, correctness of expression is defective and composition 
is often weak. Much time is devoted to the Old Testament which, 
however, is taught too intensively in the elementary schools and 
not sufficiently critically in the secondary schools. The literary 
and educational value of the teaching of Hebrew would be enhanced 
if more stress were laid on the reading of post-biblical classical 
Hebrew poetry. 
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The English is usually much below the proper standard. The 
lesson time allotted to this subject might be increased. . 

In mathematics, science, and geography, the principal fault 1s 
inability to give practical application to theory. | 

To sum up, the Zionist schools do not always succeed fully in 
affording a severe mentul discipline, a practical training for life, or 
a sound foundation of knowledge. On the other hand, the pupil is 
given opportunities of acquainting himself with much modern 
thought on all subjects. 


VI.— HEALTH. 


Palestine was comparatively free in 1927 from epidemics of the 
more serious diseases. There were 1,001 cases of enteric, with 76 
deaths : the incidence was high in Jerusalem, but much reduced in 
Haifa, Tel-Aviv, and the Jewish settlements in the Valley of 
Esdraelon, where inoculation, practised after the serious outbreaks 
of 1926, gave a large percentage of immunity. Dysentery was more 
prevalent, with 1,762 cases, 31 fatal. Neither plague nor cholera 
occurred. There was a single case of smallpox in Jerusalem, im- 
ported from Damascus; 34,000 inhabitants of Jerusalem underwent 
vaccination in consequence. During the year, 81,893 persons were 
vaccinated. There were 3,305 cases of measles, a source of con- 
siderable infant mortality ; 8324 deaths resulted. 83 cases of typhus 
occurred, with one death, in the villages where the disease is 
endemic. 

Urban scavenging services were generally well maintained and 
not a few improvements in organisation and in refuse disposal in- 
troduced. The improvement in the sanitation of shops and houses 
was marked in old quarters as well as in new suburbs. 

A little progress was made in improving the sanitary conditions 
in the settlements attacked by enteric fever. 

The birth-rate was slightly less than in 1926, and the death-rate 
and infantile mortality increased. There were 3,186 more deaths 
than in 1926, including 2,620 of children under five and 450 of per- 
sons over 50 years of age. This increase was evenly distributed 
among Moslems, Jews, and Christians, and is not attributable to 
infectious disease. 


TABLE OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD 
1923—1927. 





: Infantile Mortal- 
Birth-rate Number Estimated* Number  Death- ity, i.e., deaths of 
per of population of rate children under 1 
1,000 Births (Mid-Year Deaths per = year of «age per 
Year. living. registered. Extsmates), registered. 1,000. 1,000 Bircha. 


1923... 47°43 31,402 662,913 16.994 25°67 184-76 
1924... 51°31 34,955 681,245 17,672 25°94 (tg 184-83 
1925... 49°31 35,479 719,508 19,611 27°25 188-64 
1926... 53°47 40,741 761,896 18,620 24°43 163-03 
1927 50°35 39,193 778,369 21,806 28°01 200-46 


* Note.—No figures are included for the nomadic Beduin population, which in 
1922 was estimated at 103,000. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS BY RELIGIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1927. 


Christians. Moslems, Jews. Others. Totals. 
*Population ... sete _ 76,839 545,225 147,687 8,618 778,369 
Deaths 1,545 18,031 1,987 243 21,806 
Deaths per 1 000 of “Population 20°10 33°07 13°45 28°19 28:01 
Births - 2,991 30,586 5,182 434 39,193 
Births per 1,000 of Population 38-92 56°09 35°08 50°35 50°35 
Deaths of Infants under 1 year 560 6,631 598 68 7,857 


of age. 
Infantile Mortality-rate ...  187°22 216°79 115°79 153°68  200°46 


* Note.—No figures are included for the nomadic Beduin population, which in 
1922 was estimated at 103,000. 


Twenty-six pupil midwives and 11 midwives with foreign qualifi- 
cations were licensed, bringing the number of trained and licensed 
midwives up to 221. Yet midwives are reluctant to settle in the 
villages to practise among the peasantry, where their attendance 
is a crying need. 

There are now 561 doctors, 160 pharmacists, and 183 dentista 
hcensed in Palestine. 

At the end of the year there were 28 Child Welfare Centres : 
17 Jewish, 7 Government and municipal, and 4 conducted for 
Arab children by voluntary committees. Government, nurses are 
under training to conduct infant welfare and school work in larger 
villages where no facilities of the kind yet exist. 

Twenty-four lepers, who are not in-patients at the Moravian 
Mission Home in Jerusalem, receive out-patient treatment at the 
Government dispensaries. 

A British specialist surgeon has been appointed to the staff of 
the Department of Health. 

Improvements at the Jaffa Lazaret are in progress: it 1s being 
adapted to receive infectious cases in the event of a large epidemic. 
The Haifa Lazaret was re-modelled and re-equipped to provide 
good accommodation for 500 persons. 

601 Palestinians made the pilgrimage to Mecca. Foreign 
pilgrims, Persians, ‘Iraqis, and Indians. show an_ increasing 
tendency to return by way of Palestine and so overland to ‘Iraq. 

The cholera epidemic in ‘Traq necessitated special precautionary 
measures on the Palestine and Trans-Jordan frontiers, which the 
rapidly developing trans-desert route from ‘Iraq to Syria and 
Palestine renders more able to infection. 

There was rather more malaria on the whole than in 1926, and 
during the autumn several sharp but localised outbreaks occurred 
in the Jordan Valley and other infected regions. 

‘An important scheme for draining the malarious Kishon swamps 
near Haifa at a cost of £P.22,000 has beeun. The Palestine 
Jewish Colonisation Association continued work on the drainage 
of the Kabbara marshes. Malaria control measures over a large 
area round the Palestine Electric Corporation’s camp near the 
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confluence of the Jordan and Yarmuk were carried through by 
Government agency. Free labour of the inhabitants, directed by 


Government inspectors, accomplished much minor drainage work 
about Arab villages. 


The Government are contributing some 30 per cent. of the cost 
of a new hospital in Tel-Aviv and will guarantee payment of an 
annual contribution by the Tel-Aviv Township towards its main- 
tenance, on condition that a certain number of beds is set aside 
for the treatment of local cases of minor infectious disease. 


Two new motor-ambulances have been obtained for the Depart- 
ment of Health ; police in each district were instructed in first-aid, 
and police stations re-equipped with first-aid materials. 


Kighty-three Import Certificates were granted for the importa- 
tion of dangerous drugs. 


Imports in 1927. 


Gms.. 
Medicinal Opium _... ae int om Sah sos 2,039 
Morphine se - = ae ab ae “es 1,784 
Heroin ... es a ys ot oe ve ed 489 
Dionin ... ee ee - ae ne _ ae 1,008 
Codeine a a oes i As he .. 6,675 
‘“ Pantopon ’’ and Preparations _... 3 0 oe 300 
Liquid extract of Coca er ... 14,000 
Galenical preparations of Cannabis Indica in terms of 
extract (British Pharmacopaeia) .. bts ae ane 510 


Regulations were published eaueuniie in detail the trade in 
dangerous drugs for legitimate medical and scientific purposes, 
the keeping of registers, and the procedure for import and export. 

Over a hundred thousand routine bacteriological and chemical 
investigations were carried out; the bacteriological sub-section of 
the Government Laboratories has produced all prophylactic and 
curative vaccines required by Valestine and ‘Trans-Jordan, as 
follows :—small pox 180,000; plague 1,500; typhoid 32,600; 
T.A.B.38, 650; cholera 60,800; anti-rabic 71,585 (1,008 treat- 
ments). 

The chemical sub-section devoted itself to the analysis of edible 
oils and fats. 


VII.—CIVIL AND MILITARY FORCES. 
(a) Police and Prisons. 


All members of the Force are now properly attested under the 
Police Ordinance, 1926. 


The issue of circular instructions has helped to establish uni- 
formity of procedure and method in administration and in criminal 
investigation. 
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Special attention has been given to improving the criminal branch 
in order to ensure greater efficiency in the prosecution of cases 
before the Courts; the criminal work of the districts is now regu- 
larly inspected by a Headquarters officer. 


PRESENT ESTABLISHMENT. 


__ ee 








Officers. | N.C.0’'s and Men. 
=a 
ee 7 eae 
Chris-| Mos- | Chris-| Mos- 
Needing: Jewsa. wae feel Tome Jews. |Others. 























Police :-— | 
1. Palestinian Section | * 62 37 15 | 
| 
{ 


2. British Section 4; — — ame 193 | — — _— 
Prisons ... | t4 5 9!/ — | 35! 160! at] — 
Municipal Police feet 1| — | 1; — ,¢ 40; 250 | 106; — 





Total} 71! 42/ 18/ 1) 502 /1,213 | 826 | 5 
| | 


ee a re ——— nt 





There is steady improvement in the discipline of the Force. 
Four Palestinian officers were guilty of serious offences and were 
degraded or dismissed. Ninety-four constables resigned, and 150 
were discharged for misconduct, inefficiency, medical unfitness, and 
other reasons. Nineteen officers and 106 recruits passed through 
the Training School. Much. benefit has resulted from refresher 
courses for young officers; and also from courses in mounted train- 
ing and practical farriery. 


Health in general was good : but on roadwork at Acre, Roshpina, 
and the outposts in the Huleh district, malaria was frequent. 
Fight members of the Force died. 


1,028 heinous crimes were reported, compared with 971 in the 
previous year. 


The following is w comparative table of more serious crimes :— 


1926. 1927. 
Murder ___... we iss 368 95 81 
Attempted murder ie ae ot D6 82 
Manslaughter bei sis siti oe 61 50 
Highway aaa as sh i 94 95 
Burglary ’ wich ae ee dl 121 
Housebreaking _... ae ae as 35 37 
Shopbreaking mee ee 98 79 
Malicious damage to property . .. 218 229 


Seven death sentences were ee out. 


* 42 British. + British. 
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Highway robberies between Haifa and Jenin seem to be the work 
of a single gang, of which several members were captured at the 
end of the year. This crime was prevalent in Gaza district, 
probably as a result of the economic stress caused by the prolonged 
drought and crop failures. The increase in petty theft and larceny 
elsewhere reflects trade depression and unemployment. Five new 
villaves or tribal areas were scheduled to the Collective Punishments 
Ordinance, 1926, in the year. In six villages, previously scheduled, 
recrudescence of agrarian crime made it necessary to augment the 
strength of police posts, Fifty-nine persons were bound over under 
the Prevention of Crimes Ordinance, 1923. 


Kight persons were extradited from Palestine to Syria, 1 to 
Trans-Jordan and 1 to Czechoslovakia; 6 were extradited to Pales- 
tine from Syria, 7 from Trans-Jordan, 3 from Egypt, 1 from Italy. 


The Criminal Record Office and Finger Print Bureau now con- 
tains 7,598 convicts’ dossiers. In 449 cases previous convictions 
were traced from finger prints. Each month about 620 photographs 
are taken of wanted persons or undesirables, deportees, and prt- 
soners on licence. 


On the 31st of December there were 1,748 convicted and 206 
unconvicted persons under detention. There were 12 escapes from 
prison, jail, or labour company, and four of the fugitives were 
recaptured. 


The health of prisoners has been satisfactory. The industrial 
sections are proving very successful. Prisoners were employed 
profitably on structural alterations at Acre prison under the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, and in clearing the arsenal for the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. 


The jail labour companies continue to perform useful work on the 
Railway and the new Acre—Haifa road. A third company began 
the task of constructing a new exit road from Haifa in December. 


Health and discipline in the Boys’ Reformatory are good. Con- 
finement in the reformatory brings the important advantage of 
education in Arabic and even some knowledge of English. Boys of 
exemplary conduct are allowed to serve as messengers in the 
Department of Police and Prisons. A member of the British 
Section instructs the boys in physical training. 


The members of the British Section are especially assigned to 
urban police duties, traffic and licensing control, and the prosecu- 
tion of related contraventions. The Nablus detachment was con- 
spicuous in rescue work and clearance of debris after the earth- 
quake ; and signallers at Jaffa rendered valuable help to a steamer 
which ran aground in a storm. The Section provided the escorts 
for all consignments of the new currency to out-stations. 
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| (b) Trans-Jordan Frontier Force. 
The King has appointed the Amir Abdullah to be Honorar 


Colonel of the Force. : 
The cost of the Force in 1927 was approximately £E.130,000. 


PRESENT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Arabs. 


— British Jews. Cir- Druze. | Sudanese. 


cassians. 


Moslems.| Christians 





Officers ... ae 17 14 4 — 3 1 — 

Warrant Officers 12 — — — as <= cee 

Staff Sergeants... 3 — — — = = bs 

N.C. 0.’3 and — 355 103 26 116 12 64 
Troopers. 





Eighty recruits were enlisted in 1927. 

During the year, 15 troopers were sentenced by Courts Martial 
and in 38 cases punishments were awarded by the Commanding 
Officer. 

A permanent stone barracks, with water and electric light instal- 
lation, is being built for the Camel Company at Ma‘an. At Zerga 
there are temporary hutments. ‘entage, capable of accommodating 
the entire Force, is held in reserve. 

All units are now posted in villages, so that a well-conducted man 
may have his wife and family with him. 

The general health of the Force has been good, save for a 
malarial outbreak at the end of the summer after duties performed 
at Azrag near which a large swamp exists. 

Disease was unusually prevalent among the remounts of the 
Force. ‘lwenty-eight horses died or were destroyed. Mules, how- 
ever, kept in good condition ; and camels were comparatively free 
from disease. 

Camels of the Force were used to transport rations, water, forage, 
and stores from Mafrak to Umm Jemal for the Royal Air Force 
and Trans-Jordan quarantine outpost. 

The Wireless Telegraph Section of the Force is efficient, and 
deals with a considerable volume of traffic. Visual signalling, too, 
has improved. | a 

Musketry and Hotchkiss Gun courses, on practically the same 
lines as in the British Army, were satisfactorily carried out on 
miniature and open ranges. _ 
The Quartermasters’ branch is well administered and there is 
little loss of stores by deficiency or damage. 

The Force was engaged in the evacuation of combatant Druzes 
from Azraq; and towards the end of the year a troop was estab- 
lished at Mafrak, in liaison with Umm Jemal. . | 

‘Long distance reconnaissances were performed. by the Camel 


Company to Mudawara and Aqaba. 
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The Royal Air Force co-operated in several movements with 
aircraft and armoured cars. 

Courses for officers and non-commissioned officers are held at 
the Headquarters of the Force in winter. 

A detachment of the Force at Sarafand rendered good service In 
first-aid and relief work after the earthquake. 


VIII.— POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


The business of the Post OMe was not appreciably affected by 
the economic depression. 


Revenue amounted to £P.167,744, or £P.13,020 more than in 
1926, an improvement largely due to the new practice of cash 
settlement by other Departinents for services rendered. All 
revenue heads showed increases, except Foreign Parcel Post, in 
which the decline was due partly to fewer incoming parcels and 
partly to loss of transit charges consequent on the diversion by 
steamer to Beirut of Syrian traffic that formerly passed through 
Egypt and Palestine. 

Expenditure was £P.126,992. or £P.25,546 more than in 1926. 
The surplus of revenue over expenditure was thus £P.40,752 or, 
taking into account the value of services rendered to and by other 
Departments, £P.46,924. +£P.19,005 was spent on capital works 
in the year. 

A blizzard in February considerably damnaged telegraph and tele- 
phone routes, and deep snow-drifts on the Judean hills interrupted 
the Jerusalem-Hebron mail service for five days. 


The earthquake did comparatively little harm to lines or plant. 
but certain of the Post Office buildings were badly damaged. The 
unprecedented rush of telegraph and telephone trafhe following was 
handled with commendable promptitude ; some of the staff remained 
on duty in circumstances of great danger. 


A new Post Office was opened at Ain Harod and new postal 
agencies were established at Beth Hakerem and Nes Yiona. In- 
sured .letter and parcel services were established with the Hedjaz, 
Italy, and Greece and the cash-on-delivery parcel service was ex- 
tended to Bethlehem and Nazareth. 

A new Central Exchange, in replacement of switchboards of an 
obsolete type, was opened at Haifa; and additional call offices were 
opened at Nahalal, Khan Yunis, Beth Hakerem, Nes Ziona, and 
El Hamme. 

The Palestine-Egypt trunk service was extended to Sarafand and 
Nablus in Palestine and to Alexandria in Egypt. 

The amount of compensation pavable for loss or damage sustained 
by postal packets was only £P.35; and in the weeks following the 
introduction of the new Palestine currency £F.250,000 in cash was 
safely remitted by post to Egypt. 
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Revenue and Expenditure, 1927. 


Public Service. Increases or Decreases. 
1926. 1927. 

REVENUE. £P. £P. £P. £P. 
Sale of Stamps... .. 76,378 77,956 1,578 —_ 
Commission oun Money Orders... 1,003 1,116 113 — 
Postal Orders Poundage .... ve 846 883 37 — 
Foreigo Parcel Post Baty seus 7,360 6,591 — 769 
Telegrams ... eee ia .. 26,158 27,255 1,097 — 
Telephones... — ae . 39,308 49,017 9,709 — 
Rent or Letter-boxes __... ae 2,356 2,451 95 — 
Miscellaneous se siti shi 1,315 2,475 1,16U — 








£P.154,724 £P.167,744 £P.13,789 £P.769 

















EXPENDITURE. 
All services except conveyance of 97,748 123,558 25,810 —_ 
mails outside Palestine. 
Conveyance of mails outside 3,698 3,434 — 264 
Palestine. 


PE ee ee ED 





Balance of Revenue over Expenditure... £P. 40,752 





Balance of Revenue including value of £P. 46,924 
services rendered to and by other Govern- 
ment Departments. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SERVICES RENDERED TO AND BY OTHER 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS DURING 1927. 


Rendered to other Government Depurtments— 


cP. £P. 
Official correspondence —... sand 3,226 
Money Order Comuinission ve — 
Telephones ... dine as ie: 2,680 
Telegrams... oe ve a 240 
Maintenance of Kailway Tele- 
graphs, ‘Telephones and Signals — 
Customs Services 
5 per cent. on £P.3U,984 ee 1,547 7,693 
Rendered by other Government Departments— 
Eo eas £P. 
Railway Conveyance of nails —... — 
Railway Conveyance of Personnel 
and Stores si ee sh — 
Motor Transport ve eas — 
Furniture... a ae a 100 
Water es 120 
Rent and Repairs to Buildings aan 1,300 1,520 


— NS 


Credit Balance... £P.6,178 | 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASES OR DECREASES, YEAR ENDING 
31st DECEMBER, 1927. 


Increases or 


Decreases 
Item. 1926. 1927. per cent, 
letters... oe . 11,496,900 11,996,470 + 4°3 
Post Cards ae bbs sii 737,760 930,158 + 32°8 
Printed Matter and Samples .... 4,410,574 4,607,608 + 4:3 
Parcels... sis ea Li 158,116 145,503 — 7:9 
Cash on Delivery Parcels 639 958 + 49°6 
Telegrams wid ate 296,530 275,165 — 7:2 
Telephone Trank Calls ; «. 562,600 493,410 — 12:2 
Telephone Local Calls ... ee Cs . 10,500,000 10,550,000 + +48 
Postal Orders Issued (Palestine) Number . 89,216 94,710 + 6:1 
Value £P.... 75,335 £P. 77,970 + 3°5 
Postal Orders Issued (Imperial) Number... 17,854 16,602 — 7 
Value £P.... 12,621 £P. 11,858 — 6°4 
Postal Orders Paid (Palestine) Number... 88,861 94,1453 + 5:9 
Value £P.... 75,075 £P. 77,607 + 3:3 
Postal Orders Paid (Imperial) Number ... 3,359 3,850 + 14°6 
Value £P.... 2,154 £P. 2,554 + 18°5 
Postal Orders Paid (Egyptian) Number... 4,120 4,699 + 14 
Value £P.... 3,754 £P. 4,278 + 13°9 
Money Orders Inland, Issued Number ... 13,504 13,249 — 1°8 
Value £P... 165,250 £P.171,147 + 3°5 
Money Orders Foreign, Issued Number ... 2,018 1,750 — 13°2 
Value £P.... 22,274 £P. 14376 — 35°5 
Money Orders Foreign, Paid © Number... 13,540 17,073 + 26 
Value £P... 5U,975 £P. 64,009 + 25°5 
Telephone Subscribers direct lines eek 1,771 1940 + 9°5 
elephones (Stations) 0.000... wee 2,551 2,846 + 11°5 
Telegraph and Telephone Trunk lines Km... 11,664 Km. 12,078 + 3°5 
Telegraph and Telephone Local lines Km.... 5,611 Km. 7,686 + 37 
\ 


IX.—_ AGRICULTURE, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 


Sites have been selected and preliminary field operations begun 
for the Arab and Jewish agricultural schools to be built and main- 
tained out of the Kadoorie Trust funds. 


u 


Provision was made by special votes for extended control of the 


black scale of oranges and for anti-locust equipment. 


Imperial and international connections of present and prospective 
value were established in the year. The Director of the Govern- 
ment Department, accompanied by chemists representing the 
Hebrew University, the Experiment Station of the Palestine 
Zionist Executive, and the Jewish Agricultural School at Mikveh 
Israel, attended the International Soil Science Congress at Wash- 
Ington, and in a comprehensive tour of the United States and 
Canada, organised by the United States Government, visited many 
Institutions and development works and formed personal contact 
With investigators in all fields of agricultural research. The 
Government Agricultural Chemist attended the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Conference in London. 
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At the joint cost of the Committee of Civil Research and the 
Zionist Organisation, Mr. A. Crichton, Head of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, Rowett Research Institute, Aberdeen, investi- 
gated the mineral content of natural pastures in Palestine. His 
report that defective animal nutrition was due. to lack of animal 
food generally reduced the problem to one of soil fertility. In-- 
vestigations were pursued by Sir John Russell, Director of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Major W. E. Elliot, M.P., 
Chairman of the Research Committee of the Empire Marketing 
Board, and Dr. I. B. Orr, Director of the Rowett Research 
Institute. A special enquiry, paid for by the Empire Marketing 
Board and the Zionist Organisation in equal shares, was thereafter 
instituted to determine the possibility of reducing to an economic 
figure the excessive costs of calf-rearing. The results of this 
enquiry have not vet been published. 

At the same time, a series of important agricultural investigations 
was in progress under the auspices of the Zionist Organisation for 
which the services of notable men of science had been recruited as 
members of a special Survey Commission. A soil reconnaissance 
of the areas of Jewish settlement by Mr. A. Strahorn, an officer 
of the Bureau of Soils of the Umited States’ Department of Agricul- 
ture, established soil series and types over considerable areas and 
formed a valuable foundation for analytical work. Mr. Knowles 
Ryerson enquired into the banana and orange industries. 

The representative of a Central American plantation company 
investivated the prospects for banana cultivation on a commercial 
scale. Professor H. Clark Powell. of the Transvaal University 
College, Pretoria, spent a month in Palestine studying citrus 
problems for the Mmpire Marketing Board, and recorded many 
practical suggestions for the better organisation of the industry. 
Two experienced officials, lent by the Empire Marketing Board. to 
organise a Fruit Inspection Service, assisted in the training of local 
staff and the conduct of experiments to discover the cause of wastave 
in citrus fruits en route to the United Kingdom. ; 

A member of the Advisory Committee of the Imperial Institute 
on Silk Production. after observing local conditions, recommended 
the encouragement of mulberry planting by the importation and 
distribution of saplings from Italy and France. His recommenda- 
tion was accepted; and a grant for private experimental work 
locally was also made to a graduate of the Montpellier School of 
Sericulture. The question of sericulture was further discussed 
with the Sericultural Kxpert to the Fgyptian Government; and 
Sir John Campbell of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, 
a member of the Jewish Survey Commission, confirmed, with 
reference to the comparable conditions in Greece, the value of 
sericulture in agricultural settlement. 

The Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions, financed by 
American and English Jews, is helping materially to solve the 
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problem of rural credit. In the absence of unchallengeable title to 
land based on cadastral survey and settlement, farmers find diffi- 
culty in obtaining loans except on usurious terms. Agricultural 
development is thus retarded and the profits of rural industries are 
minimised. In four years, the Central Bank has been instrumental 
in forming 381 agricultural co-operative societies or groups and has 
issued £191,000 in loans against collective personal credit. Ad- 
vances on tobacco, oranges, grapes, and almonds have allowed 
planters to regulate supplies and to market their products more 
advantageously. Loans to buy seeds, fertilisers, and fodder have 
facilitated a general unprovement in farm practice and live stock 
management. A_ satisfactory feature is that the co-operative 
societies augment their loans by substantial deposits. The per- 
centage of delinquencies and outstanding loans is gratifyinely 
small. 

The Central Bank also grants long-term loans for the planting 
of orange and almond groves and vineyards, the purchase of live 
stuck, and for farm buildings and farm improvement in general. 
The Arab community is evincing interest in the possibility of co- 
operative credit and the Bank already has a few Arab clients. 

A highly successful Agricultural Show was held at Haifa in 
September; the exhibits exceeded in quantity and quality the 
records of previous Shows. Technical officers of the Govern- 
ments of Egypt and Cyprus were among the judges. 


Agricultural Service. 
NORTHERN CIRCLE. 


The distribution of rainfall favoured cereals, but kersenneh, 
beans, and lentils failed in large measure. 

With fair April rains, the most popular summer crop was sesame. 

A good deal of durra and hummus was also sown. ‘The results 
Were unusually good; 100 per cent. germination, maximum growth, 
ind a fine sample of grain from heavy yields. 

Barley, wheat, and, especially, legumes realised good prices. 
There was a slight tall in sesame and ‘durra, 

The spring pasture, on hill-side and swamp areas alike, was 
plentiful, with clover and rye grass in abundance, and no shortage 
occurred. 

At the Haifa Agricultural Show all the prizes were won by 
farmers who had used selected seed from the Government Iixperi- 
ment Stations. 

The use of a better type of plough is rapidly increasing under 
the stimulus of a department campaign. 

There is no slackening in the demand for fruit trees and fruit- 
tree stock. 

Chemical fertiliser experiments were resumed for winter crops: 
but the conservative practice of the felluh lee slowly. 
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Summer fallowing is gaining popularity with Arab cultivators. 

At the Government Experimental Stations interesting tests with 
Java and Jamaica sugar-cane and Florida and Italian bananas 
were made. 


SOUTHERN CIRCLE. 


Lack of rain produced famine conditions for livestock in Beer- 
sheba and Gaza, and the Government were obliged to arrange 
for the transportation of herds and flocks to northern pastures. 
Some 66,000 head, nevertheless, perished. 


- A further measure of Government relief was the distribution 
of £P.20,000 in agricultural loans for the purchase of seed grain- 
Till then, hardly a plot had been sown by the nomadic population, 
drained of their resources by a succession of lean years. 


From Majdal northwards, however, late rains provided a good 
winter crop which was succeeded by good summer yields of sesame, 
durra, und meloiis. 

In the autumn and early winter there was general rainfall so 
that conditions for next season promise well. 

Storms in December, 1926, and lfebruary of this year damaged 
the orange groves severely, and 11 per cent. of the fruit was lost. 
Shippers profited from a partial failure of the Spanish crop, but 
the despatch of unsound, storm-damaged, and wind-fallen fruit 
soon resulted in a slump, and the reputation of the Jaffa orange 
suffered. On account of poor blossoming, the 1927-28 yield is 
estimated at a quarter less than that of the previous season. 
2,000 acres were planted to oranges in 1927. 


Grapes, especially the table varieties, gave excellent yields, but 
prices were very low. A trial consignment of various early 
varieties was shipped to the United Kingdom by arrangement with 
the Empire Marketing Board. The fruit was inspected on arrival 
by experts of the Board and distributed for report and sale to 
London brokers. Although inexperienced . picking and packing 
militated against the success of this experiment. the possibility of 
% remunerative export trade in table grapes was demonstrated ; 
and it will be further investigated. 


Almonds and apricots were snoilt for the market by the borer 
insect. 


Forestry Service. 


The averave annual expenditure since 1921 on imports of forest 
produce, mainly soft-wood timber, amounted to the dispropor- 
tionately high figure of £E£.300,000. The demand is bound to 
increase with the growing need for fruit cases as horticulture 
develops, the revival of building activity, and the expansion of 
industry (in particular, match and furniture manufacture, veneer 
making, and tanning may be instanced). All this points to the 
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desirability of embarking without delay upon an extensive timber- 
planting programme, a necessity emphasised by the local pheno- 
mena of water wastage, flooding, soil-erosion, damage by storms 
and sand-drift, for which forestry measures are the sole remedy. 
Interest in forestry questions is reflected in knowledgeable articles 
in the local Press, and the issue by the Zionist Organisation of 
important bulletins on local flora. 

Although adapted to local conditions, Pinus pinew and Pinus 
halepensis are of rare occurrence in natural woodland; moreover, 
the first is of a slow growth and forms neither straight nor tall 
timber, and the second attains neither large dimensions nor 
regular form. Of the exotic conifers introduced, Pinus insignis, 
canariensis, larico, migra, maritima, Cupressus  horizontalis, 
arizontca and macrocarpa and varieties of Casuarina are growing 
In groups of fair size in arboreta under forest conditions. Pinus 
canariensts on hill and plain and Casuarina on deeper soil offer 
the best prospects. A seven-year Pinus canariensis was found to 
measure 10.80 m. in height and 15 cm. in diameter. 

The Palestine match factories at present rely on Polish and 
Syrian poplar wood; but the local poplar is a flourishing variety 
and would repay intensive planting. 

The eucalyptus (variety rostrata), introduced about 50 years ago, 
has proved of inestimable benefit. Mainly exploited hitherto as a 
quick-srowing fuel, it is now being grown under a longer rotation 
as timber. 


ForREST RESERVATION. 


Satisfactory progress, within limits imposed by financial and 
technical considerations, was achieved in 1927. Large-scale 
encroachment on forest reserves has practically ceased. 46 new 
reserves covering 32,000 acres were proclaimed in 1927; and six 
new forest guards appointed. Altogether 250 square miles of 
forests are now reserved. 

The entire forest area of Palestine, excluding artificially-created 
forest, is assessed at 300,000 acres. 

Eleven forests, with an aggregate area of 9,000 acres, were 
surveyed and rapped. In demarcating forests, various methods. 
are used: angle iron and cement foot rings in surveyed areas, 
paint and cement-wash marks, stone cairns, iron notice boards, 
barbed wire and dry stone walls, concrete posts, and hedges of 
prickly pear or acacia farnesiana. 

1,049 persons were convicted for forest offences, and fines 
amounting to £P.500 inflicted. 

Cases of malicious damage were numerous, commonly in the 
form of cutting or burning of olive trees. Villagers who uprooted 
2,500 plants in a forest reserve on account of a faction quarrel 
Were punished by the obligation to maintain special guards for 
the reserve at their own expense. 
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‘l'o prevent damage by live stock, grazing of right-holders’ and 
strangers’ cattle in forest reserves is regulated by licence, and m 
regeneration or felling coupes grazing is further restricted. 

The exclusion of Syrian herds on account of cattle plague limited 
the darnage from grazing in the north. 


Reproduction by coppice has been everywhere satisfactory, and 
an improvement in the density of scrub forests in the hill districts 
is marked. 


Cottony-cushion scale in the Acre Nursery necessitated the felling 
of a group of 5-year old Acacia melanoxylon trees. A private wood 
of eucalyptus rostrata near Tiberias was cut down as being a carrier 
of Black Scale. Many other plants were also found to be carriers 
and their removal from the north to the south of Palestine was 
accordingly prohibited. 


SOWING AND PLANTING. 


There are seventeen Government nurseries : the establishment o! 
flying nurseries near forest reserves and plantation sites reduces 
handling and exposure of plants at the time of planting is avoided. 

The output of the nurseries was nearly 1,030,000 plants ; 630,0U0U 
went to Government plantations, 100,000 were sold, and 60,009 
given away for amenity purposes. 


Twenty-two plantations, set out by the Government, are making 
good progress ; the sites are widely distributed and comprise almost 
every type of locality and climatic variation, while the operations 
practised include reafforestation, conversion or improvement. of 
forest reserves in hill districts, afforestation of waste lands, planta- 
tions under better soil conditions on the plain, irrigated planta- 
tions, plantations under almost desert conditions, and reclamation 
of sand dunes. 


The ground was prepared in summer to aerate the soil for 
reception of the early rains. Except for Pinus Pinea and Acacia 
eyanophylla sowing in situ has not generally succeeded; quicker 
and more economic results are obtained from = sturdy transplanta. 


Some 800, 000 trees were planted by Government in the year; 
and 180,000 by private agency. On Arbor Day, lectures on tree 
planting are delivered by forestry officers to all school children; 
and many thousands of trees, furnished gratis by Government, ars 
planted in school grounds. 


Seeds are still mainly imported. A seed exchange bureau has 
been organised : seeds of 44 local species were collected, of ees 
16 have been despatched to workers, governmental and private, i 
other territories. 


161 botanical-specimens have been named after reference to the 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, to whom the Depart- 
ment is much indebted for identification. 
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Forest revenue for 1926-27 was nearly £P.8,000; prices of firo- 
wood and charcoal have fallen in proportion as that revenue in- 
creased. 


Veterinary Service. 


In order to assure prompt advice of outbreaks in foreign countries, 
Palestine has acceded to the International Agreement for the 
creation at Paris of an International Office to deal with contagious 
animal diseases; and arranged to exchange bulletins (telegraphic 
In some cases) with ‘Turkey, Egypt, ‘Lraq, Cyprus, and Syria. 
Notification of such diseases by Iccal stock-owners is, however, 
unsatisfactory. 


On the 18th January it was possible to withdraw all restric- 
tions on the movement of cattle imposed in consequence of the out- 
break of cattle plague in 1926, but import of contaminated stock 
and fodder from Syria and Trans-Jordan was still forbidden, as 
well as the sale of cattle in open markets, and the slaughter of 
local cattle at Haifa, Jatfa, Tel-Aviv, and Jerusalem. Measures 
of reciprocity and cooperation in the north were concerted with 
the Governments of Syria and T'rans-Jordan, and a protective 
zone was established on either side of the frontier. ‘lo provide 
meat supplies, cattle were imported from the Sudan, Roumania, 
Cyprus, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, and sheep from Cyprus, the 
Yemen, and Bulgaria. Owing to the detection in a consignment 
of Sudanese cattle of 15 cases of contagious bovine pleuro- 
pneumonia, from which disease Palestine has been free since 
1918, the imports from Sudan were early discontinued. 


Fifteen outbreaks of anthrax were confirmed in the laboratory ; 
42 deaths resulted. 6,080 in-contact animals were vaccinate’. 
The local ticks are Rhipicephalus sanguineus, Boophilus annulatus, 
and Hyalomma Aegyptium, which transmit piroplasmosis, theileria 
and anaplasmosis. ‘Tick fevers, contracted in calves, are a cause 
of stunted growth in village cattle. In older cattle the results are 
often fatal, and imported and improved breeds are more susceptible. 

There were 83 cases of piroplasmosis and theileria,; mostly in 
imported grades and better-class dairy stock. A Government stud 
bull died from acute theileria. 990 sheep and goats were affected 
with anaplasmosis, and 319 died. 


Demonstrations are given and literature is circulated to farmers 
on the prevention of tick fevers, but dipping is not practised 
except in some Jewish settlements. 


Eleven villages are infected with bovine contagious abortion. 
At the Mikveh Israel Agricultural School, control of this disease 
by segregation of immune animals is proving efficacious. 

Blackquarter caused two deaths; there were 4 fatal (sporadic) 
cases af hemorrhagic septicunia in cattle and the same disease 
attacked a small flock of sheep, of which 18 died. 12 horses and 
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donkeys were destroyed for glanders, 5 horses for epizootic lymphan- 
gitis, and a mare for dourine. In the early spring, strongylosis 
was rife and mortahty heavy. Abandonment of infested pastures 
or water sources, which is the effective method of preventing this 
disease, is not feasible. Systematic and regular drenching of sheep 
and goats with a 1 per cent. solution of copper sulphate in water 
is therefore practised, but without marked success as yet. Nearly 
35,000 animals are under treatment; villagers are instructed 1n 
drenching by Government veterinary officers. 


129 animals were involved in 6 outbreaks of sheep pox, but 
there were no deaths, while goat pox proved fatal to 96 out of a 
herd of 132 animals. Herding of affected with non-affected 
animals was observed to reduce the length of sheep and goat pox. 


A single outbreak of sheep scab occurred, with 32 deaths and 
destructions. 250 goats died or were destroyed among 2,348 
infected with scab. 4 goats were destroyed for undulent fever. 


77 positive cases of rabies, mostly in dogs and cats, were proved 
by laboratory test. Some 15,000 dogs, 1,000 cats, and 80 jackals 
were destroyed by Government and municipal officers. 


In poultry, cases occurred of fowl typhoid and diphtheria, cell- 
inclusion disease and_ spiro-chetosis. The conditions in which 
poultry is raised in Arab villages are still very insanitary. 


There are 10 frontier animal quarantine stations, through which 
198,755 animals, including 121,554 sheep, passed during the year. 
4,710 cattle and 2,265 sheep were imported by sea through the 
Haifa station. 


The revenue from quarantine fees was approximately £P.7,200. 


Hides, skins, hair, and wool are inspected on import or export; 
28} tons of hides and skins were imported and 664 kilograms of hair 
and woql ; nearly 656 tons of hides and skins, 375 tons of wool, 14 
tons of hair, and 81 tons of intestines were exported. 


With a view to developing a wholesome and healthy meat supply, 
rules were made prescribing and regulating meat inspection and the 
construction of slaughter-houses, and instruction in meat inspection 
is given to the responsible officers of local councils. 

12,190 cattle, 171,734 sheep, 92,440 goats, 780 camels, and 239 
swine were slaughtered in 1927. 

Government veterinary officers advised in many veterino-legal 
cases of arsenical poisoning and malicious wounding. 

In the Government veterinary laboratory the types or strains of 
bacteria are maintained on various culture media. 

600 smears and blood films were examined in cases of suspected 
contagious animal disease, and 1,149 routine blood-agglutination 
tests in contagious bovine abortion were performed, as well as 205 
tests for Malta fever in goats. 
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Vaccines against equine nasal catarrh and bovine mastitis, vaccine 
and sernm for bovine hemorrhagic septicemia, and anti-anthrax 
serum were prepared. 


Entomological Service. 


£P.5,000 has been voted for extending the campaign of fumiga- 
tion of citrus orchards in the north infected with Black Scale. 
This year some 10,000 trees were treated with practically 100 per 
cent. efficacy ; in 1928, with many more outfits, 1t 1s hoped to treat 
100,000 trees. Citrus fruits exported by rail to Egypt are fumigated 
at Kantara for a fee of 500 mils a wagon : 6,813 tons were treated 
in the year. Fruit for Europe is fumigated at Haifa and Jaffa; and 
the treatment is applied. at moderate charges, to nursery stock and 
seeds, stables, and fowl-houses. 

Larvae of a small moth (not yet identified) defoliated large areas 
of vines during the earlier stages of growth. Spraying with lead 
arsenate gave good results. Another species of lepidopterous larve 
was found to bore into the grape berries: its life history and habits 
are under study in the entomologica! laboratory. The larva of the 
long-horned beetle borer causes great dainage to the valuable apricot 
crop. A method of control is still sought. To control the olive 
fruit fly, the foliage is sprayed with a poisoned sugar solution. 
Against fig scale, an experiment was carried out of fumigating with 
hydrocyanic gas; lime-sulphur spray, various spray oils, and 
Bordeaux mixtures had failed. 


A mixture of Paris Green and road dust proved effective against 
phytophagous insects of cabbages and cauliflowers. 


The import of fruit infected with codling moth was prohibited. 


Acknowledgement is due to the Imperial Bureau of Entomology 
for advice in the identification of insects and information o 
economic entomology. | 


The Government entoinologist assisted the Trans-Jordan autho- 
rities in locust control, furnishing supplies, and demonstrating the 
use of flame-throwers and poison. The species of locust which in- 
vaded Trans-Jordan was identified as Doctostaurus maroccanus, 
Thnbg. 


Stock Breeding Service. 


The pedigree stock of the Government stud-farm consists of 5 
Arab stallions and 3 mares, 3 South Devon bulls, 6 jackasses (from 
Catalonia, Cyprus, and Egypt) and 3 Cyprian donkey mares, and 4 
Maraizi and one Merino ram. : : 


The health of the stock is satisfactorily maintained ; restricted 
rations, especially of grain, and long hours of exercise are found 
salutary. 

Besides the main buildings and paddocks at Acre extending over 
125 acres, stud loose-boxes exist at Jerusalem, Gaza, and Nazareth. 
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The stallions are much in demand ; only approved local mares, of 
which a register is kept, are served. There is no charge for service, 
but 100 mils is charged for registration. 

Exeept with European stock-owners, the aud bulls are not so 
popular, since the Arab custom is for the bull to run with the herd. 

Experiments in crossing the stud bulls with local cross-bred 
heifers are in progress in conjunction with the Palestine Zionist 
Executive. 

The Catalonian jackasses and Maraizi rams are well patronised, 
but not so the Merino ram. 

The Empire Marketing Board is undertaking to provide rams of 
approved English breeds. 

All the hay for the stud-farm was grown upon it or on the 
Government lands at Tulkarem. 

Poultry-keeping made great strides in the year, and realised, 


generally, good profits. The price of fresh eggs is 45-60 mus a 
dozen 1n summer and 120 mils in winter, and of table birds 120-150 


mils per kilogram of live weight. 

Poultry-keeping is found frequently in combination with horticul- 
ture : the groves benefit from fowl-manure, the birds free the groves 
of noxious insects and weeds, and the feeding bill is considerably 
less. 

100 modern fowl-houses were put up in 1927, and 60 incubators 
and many existing farms re-organised on up-to-date lines. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


700 new modern hives were installed in the year. The honev 
crop was very good in the Northern District, where the average was 
50 kilograms to the modern hive and in some farms considerably 
more was obtained. In the south, it was poor or failed entirely, 
owing to Jack of rain and high winds. 

The market was favourable, prices per kilogram varying up to 
80 mils for orange blossom honey, and 60 mils for other kinds. 
A considerable part was exported to England, Germany, and 
America. 

In a few places American fowl-brood appeared and is devastating 
the hives. 


A section of the Government Agricultural Station at Acre is set 
aside of poultry-raising and apiculture. White Leghorns, Light 
Sussex, and White Wyandotte breeds are stocked. The average 
laying of eggs in the year was 167. 700 chicks were raised and sold 
to farmers for liprovement of local strains. 


Experiments in poultry-raising and apiculture are also carried 
out at the Government nursery at Jerusalem. 
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Analytical Service. 


In the soil survey, 120 square kilometres north and east of Majdal 
were surveyed in the year. Besides this main work, the Agricul- 
tural Chemist undertakes routine examinations of soil samples and 
chemical fertilisers in connection with permanent field experiments 
of the Government Department; and has carried out tests for the 
Athlit Salt Company, the Palestine Railways, and the Palestine 
Zionist Executive. 


Fisheries Service. 


Unsatisfactory marketing arrangements and bad methods involv- 
ing wastage of man-power and potential catch limit progress in the 
fishing industry, and imports of fresh and preserved fish still in- 
crease. The general average first selling price per kilogram remains 
65 mils. Practically no fishing is attempted except from the shore ; 
no power-boats are in use, and long-lines are neglected. Cold 
storage, too, 1s lacking. 


In spite of restrictive legislation, dynamite and poison are still 
employed on the coastal and lacustrine waters. 


The sponge industry shows signs of revival, and the export of 
local shellfish to Egypt has begun. 


A Comparison of Tithed Crop Returns for the years 1921 to 1 
in Metric tons. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
WINTER CROPS. 
i ee 72,885 87,146 86,457 92190 101,079 99,023 99,406 
ley ; 61,328 35,383 26,385 32,311 40,753 69,358 44,524 
tls 4,792 5,593 4,788 2,930 2,427 3,321 3,155 
menneh 7,649 7,818 9.844 7,983 5,408 8.014 6,414 
bs 4,948 7,275 6,550 4,512 2.374 2,691 1,859 
i : 2,063 781 1,072 1,296 1,443 1,134 948 
Total sag . 153,665 143,996 135,096 141,222 155,484 183,541 156,306 
SUMMTR CROPS. 
Le Ce 14818 23,527 16.353 33,905 30,595 23,914 37,441 
ae 2,976 3,398 3656 3.612 2,594 1,817 5,831 
we 405+ 38,755 1,118 3 266 1,275 2,093 1,866 
Oils 594¢ 3,297 2.984 4902 2690 4,650 3,737 
mie 18,304 20,210 21,151 25.259 30,056 25,572 37,926 
i 6,756 6,259 7,420 7,588 7,324 6,733 7,190 
a 6,189 6,765 6,405 . 7,218 7,483 7,275 8,302 
londs 436 463 471 516 589 302 411 
ts, Osher 2.762 3288 3323 3,734 3,321 3,905 4,138 
elables 7,742 13,681 12,563 17,893 17,719 15,827 19,148 
Total 60,982 84,623 75.444 108493 103,646 92,088 125,990 
Grand Total =... 214,647 228,619 210,540 += 249,715 =. 257,130 275,629 282,296 
nges. Boxest .. 830,959 1,234,251 1,365,543 1,589,331 2,146,757 1,515,116 2,658,716 


Value 


£P. 205,615 


333,716 


46,054 


431,582 


621,276 


466,669 


* Most of crop is assessed as olives in the south and as oil in the north. 


t Figure of doubtful accuracy. 


{ Exports only for season Uctober to May. 


825,046 
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Average Wholesale Market Prices of Agricultural and Live Stock 
Products. (In Piastres per 100 kilos). 


Piastres. 
Wheat... es ser ee Med oe or 120 
Barley ... see ee st = _ -F dee 65 
Durra _.... as a. aX sus pat ene ses 70 
Sesame ... Sa aoe =. Set ie om a 258 
Lentils ... — ia a — ae we es 125 
Kersenneh a = aa ake ane at: es 84 
Table Grapes ...  - ... fe a be aa ee 150 
Almonds ae ate a oat aS deg fos 547 
Figs (Dried)... a as - at sual sa 148 
Milk—Litre_..... oe sis a ae ae ies 2.5 
Butter... aM _ as ahs sks 45, ... 1,815 
Cheese ... se _ oa a — — xe 892 
Beef od, a seis hes ‘An ea ues A 926 
Mutton ... ads sp sa sf oe a2 ... 1,010 
Olive Oil ede ne ae sel ed noe ue 650 
Tibben ... ey ie bee bs fig sac ee 19 
}Fuelwood Sk fae ap are shes aid eat 16 
Charcoal ae ons ax 13! = Ae Sine 78 

Animal Census—1920 to 1927.* 

Yeur. Sheep. Goats. Buffaloes. Camels. Pigs. Total. 
1920... 262,558 271,733 2,725 8,899 — 545,915 
1921 ... 231,622 413,882 1,007 12,753 217 659,481 
1922... 252,080 282,104 1,217 17,926 930 164,257 
1923... 270,593 496,160 1,188 16.344 475 --784,760 
1924 ... 298,024 318,160 1,238 20,294 = 837,716 
1925... 290,503 587,904 4457+ 25,546 5 858 415 
1926 ... 290,854 571,289 4161+ 27,319 sis 893,623 
1927... 242,625 385,762 596 22.569 = 651,552 


* From returns for Animal Tax. 
f Including buffaloes exempt from tax. 


X—LANDS. 


Hconomic depression and financial stringency were again reflected 
in falling urban land values and fewer transactions in real estate. 
The fall in values was, however, less marked than in 1926. 9,655 
transactions were registered, compared with 11,821 in 1926, and 
fees amounted to £P.57,233, compared with £E.82,016 in 1926. 

568 applications were dealt with for the official registration of 
lands (in Jewish settlements) hitherto recorded in unofficial 
registers. 

New land registers to be maintained on the basis of units of land 
in accordance with the Torrens system are ready for recording all 
rights in immovable property, to be determined by the Land Settle- 
ment Commission. 

Large areas of State Domains were assigned to the Department 
of Agriculture for afforestation. 
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Forty-seven new claims to ownership of State Domain were pre- 
sented. During the year, 28 such claims were decided in favour of 
Government. 


An area of nearly 800 acres at Haifa was leased to a Jewish Com- 
pany for settlement purposes. 


MINING. 


A permit was granted to explore phosphate deposits east of Khan 
Hatrura, and prospecting licences were issued for working salt at 
Jebel Usdum, mineral salts in Gaza, and bituminous limestone 
north of Nebi Musa. 


290 quarries for building-stone are worked in Palestine. 


GEOLOGY. 


Geological mapping was carried forward from Carmel to Tulkarem 
district and eastward to Wadi Farah, where Lower Cretaceous 
(Albian) fossils were found. An extension of the Eocene rocks as 
far as Anebta and further westward was reveuled. 


Land Commission. 


Sir Ernest Dowson acted as Commissioner of Lands until the 
middle of the year. In succession to him, Mr. A. Abramson, 
C.B.E., previously District Commissioner, Northern District, 
assumed the duties of the office at the beginning of November. 


Pending the enactment of the land settlement law, no field work 
was possible but much useful preparation work was done in the 
villages amd information compiled. 


_ During 1927, the Beisan Lands Demarcation Commission, which 
ls now a part of the Departinent of the Commissioner of Lands, 
approved 395 claims to land, gardens, buildings, and building sites ; 
demarcated 53 registration blocks, 61,070 dunums in area, in 11 
villages and tribes ; prepared parcellation schemes for 1,582 parcels, 
30,470 dunums in area, in 2 villages ; and allotted 637 parcels, 6,840 
dunums in area, in 3 villages. 


Four boundary disputes were settled. 
In the six years 1922-27, the Commission investigated 3,956 


claims and settled 2,862, surveyed approximately 167,000 dunums, 
of which 74,258 are irrigable, and allotted 107,000. 


XI.—SURVEYS. 


In the principal triangulation, rigorous angular readjustment of 
the figure in two blocks was carried out and the co-ordinates were 
recomputed; in the process, 114 equations of condition in the 
southern and 117 in the northern block were simultaneously solved. 
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The resulting improvement in the more delicate tests of azimuths 
is illustrated by the following figures :— 


Astronomical Computed Recomputed 
Line. Azimuth, Value, 1923. Difference. Value, 1927. Difference 
30-31 282° 17° 41°23" = 282° 39°89" 4+ 1°34" 282? 42°20" 3 — 0°97" 
(Majdal Y) 
73-74 293° 35’ 29-98" =. 298° 26°55" + 3°43" = 293° 80°04" =— 0:06" 


(Safad ) 


While retaining the projection (Cassini’s) with Jerusalem central 
meridian, the Survey Department adopted Clarke’s 1880 Figure 
of the Earth for all co-ordinates. 

In the third-order triangulation, a block through the Jerusalem 
Division now connects the coastal network with the Jordan Valley 
chain, and the gap from Nablus to the Beisan lands is bridged. With 
120 points, extending over 2,000 sq. km. thus recorded, there were 
at the end of the year 860 points, affecting 9,800 sq. km. 

In fourth-order work the greater part of the Plain of Esdraelon 
and the remaining areas in the Jordan Valley were mapped with 
1,660 minor points, extending over 1,200 sq. km. and 260 traverse 
points. ‘There are now 13,500 minor points, which affect 5,700 
sq. km. 

Besides, 2,700 subsidiary landmarks were fixed upon cadastral 
boundaries during the year. 


A mean-sea-level station has been constructed on the quay at 
Jaffa ; the first approximate indications are that the tidal establish- 
ment 1s of the order 10 hours. 


Measurements of the Dead Sea surface-level disclosed a remark- 
able phenomenon of a maximuin height in May and June followed 
by a sudden change at the end of June and then a constant fall till 
the end of the year. Evaporation alone fails to account for this: 
it may be due to southerly winds and the melting of snow on the 
Lebanon, and then to northerly winds and the lateness of the rains. 


The trigonometrical value for the June surface-level obtained by 
connecting the shore-point with the triangulation is — 1,287 ft., but 
errors in trigonometrical height are known to exist which suggest 
that this is at least a metre in excess of the true value. The level 
given on old maps, based on levelling carried out by Sir Charles 
Wilson in 1864, is — 1,292 ft. 

119 km. of second-order levelling were plotted and 272 bench- 
marks fixed. 


The 1/2,500 topo-cadastral mapping continued, and 295,000 
metric dunums were so treated in the year, in the Wadi Farah, on 
Mount Carmel and the Ramleh foothills. 


In the Jordan Valley, 150,000 metric dunums were mapped on 
the 1/5,000 scale. The survey of the convoluted and jungle-fringed 
course of the river was arduous and revealed the great instability 
of its banks. 
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In June, skeleton fiscal mapping on the 1/10,000 scale began in 
the coastal plain south of Rehovoth. After a period of instruction, 
320,000 dunums were mapped at a field cost of 2 mils per dunum, 
and the map will be reduced to the 1/20,000 scale for land valuation 
and general needs. 


Chain surveys of Haifa, where considerable traverse work was 
entailed, and of the close areas of Hedera, 'Tulkarem, and Herzlia 
were carried out. The average field cost was 80 mils per dunuin. 


In advance of land settlement in the Jaffa Division, 1,500 block 
surveys of the built-on areas of Yazur, Saqia, and Kafr Ana villages 
were prepared. 

The 1/2,000 plans of Jerusalem were revised for purposes of 
urban taxation : the cost was 7 mils per dunum. 


A lithographic printer joined the staff of the Department of 
Surveys in May. 

770 maps and 550 sun-prints were issued during the year. Sales 
to the public realised £P.87. —_ 

75 plans, with computations, of licensed survevors were checked 
by the Department during the year, and 1,379 plans submitted to 
the Land Registries were examined on the ground and _ passed. 
The tightening of departmental control over plans executed for 
registration purposes has led to a great improvement in the quality, 
and new Regulations under the Surveyors Ordinance, 1925, were 
issued which embody modifications designed to facilitate the exe- 
cution and control of such plans. 

A collective fine of £P.18 was inflicted on a village where a tri- 
angulation point had been dug out and removed. 

12 apprentice surveyors and 10 apprentice dranghtsmen were 
trained. 


XII. PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure by the Department of Public Works was 
£P.435 897. 

New animal quarantine stations at Jisr Majamie, Jisr Damieh, 
Ras el Nakura, and Samakh; stud stables at Acre, Jerusalem, 
Gaza, Nazareth, and buildings for the agricultural stations at 
Jerusalem, Acre, Beisan, and Jericho, were complcted. 

Currency strong-rooms were built at Jerusalem. 

At Haifa, the quarantine lazaret was improved and enlarged, 
and a shed put up at the port to facilitate the shipment of oranges. 

A police post was built at Afuleh, and the hygienic and sanitary 
arrangements at Acre prison were considerably improved. 

Ancient monuments conserved included the walls and Citadel 
of Jerusalem, the Crusaders’ castle at Athlit, and the old arsenal 
of Acre. | | 7 | 

The bridge at Samakh Hussein (near Beisan) was opened to 
traffic: it is a steel-girder bridge with a clear span of 40 metres. 
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Fifteen kilometres of the Jaffa-Ramleh road have now been re- 
constructed : and work continues on Haifa—Acre, Rosh Pinah— 
Jisr Banat Yaqub, Jaffa—Petach Tikvah, and Rishon—Rehovoth 
roads. 

The roads from Hebron to Beersheba and from Beersheba to Gaz: 
were repaired and improved. | 

A new approach road to Haifa from the north was built by the 
Government Department for the municipality : the work included 
the design and construction of a reinforced concrete bridge with a 
30-metre span. 

At the port of Jaffa the site of a new Customs warehouse was 
acquired and work on the building began. The cost, including the 
site, is £P.39,487. The sea wall at the south end of the port area 
has been extended to afford more protection to lighters in rough 
weather. 

The Government dredging plant was worked at Haifa to deepen 
the channel through the shallows and so minimise interruptions of 
lighterage during the winter. 

Road maintenance has demanded special attention, on account 
of the increase in motor traffic: surfaces, on remetalling, are 
treated with asphalt. This treatment has been particularly success- 
ful on the arterial roads in Jerusalem and Haifa. | 

In November, a cloud-burst caused extensive damage on the 
Jerusalem—Jericho road and a length of 8 kilometres was washed 
away. 

Earthquake damage to Government owned and leased buildings 
entailed an expenditure of £P.8,718 on repairs. 

The Government Department set up temporary quarters for 340 
homeless families at Nablus, Lydda, and Ramleh, at a charge of 
some £P.8,307 to the Earthquake Relief Fund. 

Special assistance was rendered and the services of Government 
engineers were lent to the Municipalities of Jerusalem, Nablus, 
Lydda. Ramleh. and Hebron for the demolition of dangerous struc- 
tures left standing, the clearing of debris, and the re-organisation 
of municipal services. 

Water-supply schemes for Nazareth (£P.3,692) and Jenin 
(£P.3,076) are being carried out by the Department for the local 
community. 

The Jaffa Electric Company extended its high tension line to 
Mikveh Israel, Nes Ziona, and Rehovoth, and installed low tension 
distribution systems in Rishon le Zion and Ramath Gan. 

Many temporary permits for small plants were granted in 
Jerusalem and several quarters are now lit by electricity. 

Representatives of Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton, Con- 
sulting Engineers for the Haifa Harbour project, visited Palestine 
in October for the purpose of a preliminary survey. . 
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XTII.—_ PALESTINE RAILWAYS. 
Financial Results. 


Calendar Year, 


Calendar Year, 








1926. 1927. 
Gross REVENUE. 
All Sections— £P. £P. £P. SF. 
Palestine Railways ... 400,722 379,994 
Sinai Military Railway... 122,312 144,040 
Hejaz Railway (P. & be ne 97,220 110,749 
Petah Tikvah Railway 3,053 5,037 
623,307 639,820 
623,307 639,820 
WoRKING EXPENSES, 
All Sections— 
Palestine Railways ... 289,176 299,385 
Sinai Military Railway _... 95,173 101,148 
Hejaz Railway (P. & T.) ... 96,811 106,733 
Petah Tikvah Railway ‘ 1,538 1,538 
—— 482698 ——— 508,804 
482,698 508,804 
Net Revenue ... sis 140,609 131,017 
Pensions and Gratuities 973 454 
Sarplus on Working ... “as 139,636 130,563 
Sums Spent on Capital Improvements. 
Calendar Year, Calendar Year, 
1926. 1927 
Palestine Railways 104,129 91,943 
Sinai Military Railway 7,027 6,967 
Hejaz Railway wee 11,856 29,089 
——— 123,012 127,999 
123,012 127,999 
Kilometrage of Railways Operated. 
Total kilos. Sidings reduced 
reduced to to single 
single track. track. Total. 
Palestine Railways... ae ees 309 94 403 
Sinai Military Railway sis ac 202 41 243 
Petah Tikvah Railway sive “és 7 2 9 
Hejaz Railway Palestine... as 212 32 244 
Hejaz Railway Trans-Jordan 323 9 332 
Total... see ie 1,053 178 1,23! 








Note.—Ma‘an—Kalat El Medawara Section totalling 115 kilometres is not 


included in above figures. 
1926 


C 
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Comparison of Working Results with Previous Year. 

















TRAFFIC TRAIN KILOMETRAGE (PAYING 1926. 
TRAFFIC ONLY). 

Passenger ‘ ai aes see see Kiloms. 640,760 

Mixed wae - - 216,593 

Goods, Freight and ‘Live Stock si 624,709 

Passenger journeys* a ve as No. 1,034,415 

Tonnage of Goods .. : ag waa Tons 587,745 

LiveStock ... i ae see aa No. 29,964 

Gross REVENUE. 

Passenger— £P. 
Passengers sg sig ‘ist a 267,887 
Parcels _... as sea ae seh Ski see 22,278 
Mails aan = ses bie as bah 12,216 
Sundry... a me cas es es ie 12,594 

314,975 

Goods— £P. 
Goods Fr seas wes ate oe ee5 wax 269,254 
Live Stock 535 se a“ as aus — 3,809 
Sundry ‘ ee Ses ee re ha 12,514 

Total Goods Revenue 285,577 

Other Services— £P. 
Sales en en tea eat bes eee 1,580 
Rents eat sie hiss se ‘its Sas 2,461 
Miscellaneous... ves se oe ae 18,714 

Total Other Services... ta wee me 22,755 
ToTAL REVENUE ... .»» £P.623,307 





* Exclusive of season ticket holders. 








Gross REVENUE. 1926. 
Per kilometre of Railway worked aie tac. Ee 482 
Per train traffic kilometre... see one Mile. 419 
WoRKING EXPENSES 1926. 
£P. 
Abstract ‘“ A’’—Maintenance and Renewal of Way = 110,254 
and Works. 
Abstract ‘B"—Maintenance and Renewal of Loco- 86,132 
motives. 
Abstract ‘‘ C "—Maintenance and Renewal of Carriages 46,192 
and Wagons. 
Abstract ‘“ D’’—Traffic Exvenses ae ees 65,892 
Abstract ‘DD ”—Locomotive Running Expenses w» 108.448 
Abstract ‘ KE ’’—General Charges... si 60,090 
Services rendered by Government Departments eee 2,563 
Total... oo £P.479,571 
Working Expenses— 
Per kilometre of Railway worked £P. 431 
Per traffic train kilometre ‘e we mils, 323 
Percentage of (ross Revenue (co-efficient of working) 17°45% 
Net Revenue— 
Per kilometre of Railway worked _... ee wv. £P. 125 
Per traffic train kilometre ac or due coe = mils, 96 


1927. 


669,410 
314,235 
631,484 
918,602 
562,765 

45,587 


£P. 
268,227 
18,719 
17,255 
1,987 


306,188 


£P. 
274,852 
6,213 
18,426 





299,491 
£P. 
3,285 
5,037 
25,819 
34,141 


£P.639,820 














£P.508,804 





£P. 413 
mils. 815 
79-5206 


£P. 107 
mils. 81 
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KILOMETRAGE OF RAILWAYS AND TRACKS OPEN FOR TRAFFIC. 


1926. 1927. 

(31st Dec.) (31st Dec.) 
Kms. Kms. 
Route Kilometrage* sibs ns ie sis dx 1,112 1,053 
Track Kilometrage* ue. i - de saa. seme - “12 1,053 
Sidiags reduced to single track ... 181 178 


* Ma‘an—Kalat El Medawara Sections ( 113 Kms.) not included. 
Comparative Summary of Main Statistical Items. 


Particulars, Unit. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

(Calendar 

Year.) 
Kilometres of line operated Klms. 1,112 1,112 1,231 
(excludes 113 kilometres, Ma‘an (including 

—Medawara Section). sidings). 
Freight handled... aed © Tons 521,027 587,745 502,765 
Passengers carried ... ...  «. No. 1,228,502 1,034,415 918,602 

Trains run— 

Passenger and mixed... we No. 10,566 10,601 9,547 
Goods a bis ue .. =©No. 2,863 3,307 4,158 
Total eee ie w» No. 13,429 13,908 13,705 
Engine mileage .... «ss =~ sss Miles 1,198,541 —:1,304,341 1,373,084 
Total Staff at 31st December ... No. 3,712 3,944 3,703 
Salaries and Wages aks ww. £P. 274,489 308,017 303,065 
Sleepers issued fA «| kes, “UNO: — — 30,256 
replacement... ve w- No. — — 274 
llast diy wae .«. Cubic metres — — 15,321 
Earthwork ... si ... Cubic metres — — 76,128 


To meet the demands of the traffic in perishables, 8 properly 
Ventilated trucks and 2 refrigerator vans were bought; and, for 
the oil traffic to Syria, 4 additional narrow-gauge tanks. 

Six new third class ‘‘ Clayton ’’ coaches, with a seating capacity 
of 120, were brought into use. 

A Saturday night train from Kantara to Haifa, with extra con- 
necting Sunday trains from Lydda to Jerusalem and Jaffa, has been 
introduced ; and increased services provided between Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem, and Nablus and Tulkarem. 

The signalling and interlocking programme was carried through 
at six stations not previously equipped. 

The Jerusalem and Jaffa stations were improved, and Deir el 
Sheikh was reconstructed: the earthquake caused considerable 
damage to station buildings on the narrow gauge. 

An extensive siding was built at Jisr Majamie for the Palestine 
Electric Corporation. 


XIV.—IMMIGRATION AND LABOUR. 


Immigration and Emigration. 

Financial depression contracted considerably the economic 
capacity of the country to absorb new arrivals, and, in consequence, 
Immigration certificates were granted only to the wives and young 
children of residents, to children entering schools in Palestine, 
and to men of means; and, as labour immigrants, only 250 men 
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and 250 women, all young relatives of residents, were admitted. 
It is this limitation that caused women immigrants to outnumber 
the men, and also, for the first time since 1920, emigrants to out- 
number immigrants. 

In 1926 there were 13,910 immigrants (6,276 men, 4,864 women, 
and 2,770 children) of whom 18,081 (5,947 men, 4,585 women and 
2,549 children) were Jews. This year, there were only 3,595 
(1,837 men, 1,453 women and 805 children) of whom 2,713 (956 
men, 1,140 women and 617 children) were Jews, including 1,220 
travellers (Jews 705, Christians 430, Moslems 85), who were 
allowed to settle. Of the 3,595 immigrants, 1,610 were depen- 
dants and 1,352 wage-earners. 2,029 came from Eastern Europe, 
652 from North Africa and Western Asia, 275 from Central Europe, 
145 from the United States, and 200 from the British Empire. 

323 prospective immigrants were rejected at the ports or frontiers. 

Many persons, in particular mendicant pilgrims from Persia and 
‘Iraq, enter surreptitiously over the north-eastern frontier, which 
it is exceedingly difficult to control. ‘To obviate the presence in 
Palestine of a numerous class of unauthorised residents, any such 
persons that are found to have established themselves as produc- 
tive elements in the country are now formally granted permission 
to stav. 1,220 such cases were dealt with in the year. 

In the course of the year, 2,274 persons resident in Palestine 
prior to the Ist of July, 1920 (610 Jews, 580 Christians, and 
1,054 Moslems), and 4,704 settlers since that date (4,431 Jews, 
933 Christians and 40 Moslems) emigrated. In 1926 the figures 
were 1,694 (413 Jews, 870 Christians, 411 Moslems) and 7,735 
(6,952 Jews, 635 Christians, 148 Moslems). Of the Jewish 
emigrants, 4,481 were post-war settlers, including about 2,500 who 
had arrived in Palestine less than two years previously and for 
the most part returned to Russia and Poland, whence the majority 
originally came; but many of the younger men sailed to America 
and various British dominions. 

The Palestine Government decided to adhere to the Convention 
concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on 
board ship, adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 
eighth session, and to accept the recommendation of the same 
session regarding the protection of emigrant women and girls. 

Following the report of an interdepartmental committee, the 
question is being considered of legislating for the improvement 
and control of the sanitary conditions and life-saving service on 
ships carrying immigrants to Palestine. 


Labour. 


The figures of seasonal unemployment among non-Jews ranged 
from 1,500 to 2,000. 

Unemployment among Jews was a more serious problem, and 
affected a population of not less than 5,000. At the end of the year, 
employment on various relief works began sensibly to diminish 
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their numbers and the exodus of workers also had its effect. The 
policy of Government was to accelerate the Inception of public 
works, necessary but which would not otherwise have been yet 
undertaken, so as to engage the maximum number of Jewish un- 
employed ; the Zionist Organisation, within the limit of straitened 
finances, put in hand a number of works. 

It is estimated that there are 26,500 Jewish working men and 
women in Palestine; 70 per cent. are members of the General 
Federation. 68 per cent. are under 30 years of age. 

3878 Jews were settled on the land during the year in six new 
villages. 

Scarcity of work is reflected in a fall in wages, especially of 
Jewish urban labour: in the building trades, the decrease was as 
much as 30 per cent. 

No pension schemes or provision for insurance against sickness, 
invalidity, old age, death, or unemployment exist in industry ; but 
the General Federation provides medical services for its members 
through a Sick Fund, to which some employers contribute. 

There were 11 strikes, due to disputes as to pay or employment 
of non-union labour ; work at a match factory in Acre was suspended 
for almost five months and 62 Jewish and 37 Arab workers were 
involved. The demands of workers for higher wages and improved 
sanitary conditions were eventually granted in part. 

A Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance and an Ordinance to 
prevent intimidation in labour disputes became law in January. 

The Industrial Employment of Women and Children Ordinance 
and Regulations, 1927, prohibits female and child labour in 
dangerous trades, and child labour under twelve years of age 
entirely; and limits the employment of persons from twelve to 
sixteen years of age to eight hours (not more than five to be con- 
tinuous) in twenty-four, and on not more than six days a week. 
Such persons may not be employed from 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. nor 
women from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. Women must have a rest period 
of eleven consecutive hours in twenty-four. Agriculture and under- 
takings in which members of the proprietor’s family alone are em- 
ployed are excluded from the scope of the Ordinance. 


Naturalisation, Travel, etc. 


4,374 persons, including 4,138 residents of Palestine, applied for 
Palestinian citizenship or naturalisation; and 3,188 certificates 
Were issued. 

Of 19,293 persons (mostly Jews) who opted for provisional certi- 
ficates of Palestinian citizenship in 1922, only 6,418 have so far 
applied to regularise their status under the Citizenship Order in 

uncil. 

Special facilities for acquiring Palestinian citizenship are ex- 
tended to Turkish subjects born in Palestine but now resident 
abroad (chiefly Central and South America) provided they have 
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maintained connection with Palestine. In particular, authority for 
return to Palestine is readily granted. 

59 505 travellers and 24,938 returning residents entered Palestine, 
and 57,359 travellers and 29,248 residents left temporarily. 

11,900 Palestine passports (including 767 issued by British Con- 
suls) and 1,937 Emergency Certificates were granted. 

120 British subjects and protégés registered; and 200 Bnitish 
passports were issued. 

524 changes of name were registered. 


PROVENANCE OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Jers. Christians. Moslems. Total. 
Abyssinia ... ror an ae 9 6 — 15 
Afghanistan - ex ots 1 — — 1 
America, Latin ... ae eae 11 12 1 24 
Australia ... cae ee es 3 2 — 5 
Austria... eee te ee 31 4 — 35 
Belgium ... son ae a 3 5 — 8 
Bulgaria ... aig nah eas 24 4 — 28 
Canada... ee a, ah 8 2 — 10 
Czechoslovakia... ane os 19 3 — 22 
China wid es te ‘i 1 — a l 
Cyprus... ve Bes a 10 6 — 16 
Danzig... ins ve a 6 — — 6 
Denmark . ug Sas ah 1 — _ 1 
Eeypt and Sudan... aie sig 38 72 68 178 
Estonia... ae - ati 1 — — 1 
Finland ... ee és dus — 2 — 2 
France see eee oe see 30 72 — 102 
Germany ... “ee ai ea 84 93 — 17 
Greece gan sas ee oe 18 20 — 38 
Hejaz ae ies es i _— — 2 2 
Holland... ves aie wd 7 2 — 9 
Hungary ... sak wie sis 30 1 — 31 
India rm ses as er 5 — — 5 
‘Traq si wind si 91 2 — 93 
Irish Free State ae say ee — 1 — I 
Italy ais iis ase “es 20 88 — 108 
Kuwait... ve sos ae 6 — = 6 
Latvia sus ate “ids see 24 3 — 27 
Lithuania ... eat ows a8 154 — — 154 
Malta a ue wes ive —_ 3 — 3 
Morocco ... ve ne eh 4 — — 4 
Norway ... ae ha is — 1 — ] 
Persia ai Hen ae ae 24 6 = 30 
Poland ... sat as Ere 958 _— a 958 
Roumania dee tae wae 161 — as 161 
Russia... Por she nd 541 16 — 557 
Spain Yes ae sa 7 9 — 16 
South Africa (Union) - aa 12 — — 12 
Sweden... = ba 1 3 = 4 
Switzerland ea wes as 6 8 — 14 
Syria Sea, chin ea on 33 162 49 244 
Tunis 5, aes ane Dig 1 1 — 2 
Turkey... as Me 53 20 3 76 
United Kingdom... as 61 103 — 164 
United States of oreo oe 130 lo — 145 
Yemen... ius at 84 _ 1 85 
Yugo-Slavia ww een 2 11 — 13 
Total ... ... 2,718 758 124 3,595 
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CLASSIFICATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 





A. By Aag. 
Age Groups. Numbers. Percentage. 
Persons under 18 years... ve 894 25 
Persons from 18 years up to 45 2,063 57 
Persons over 45 years 638 18 
Total ... 3,595 100 
B. By Famity Groups. 
Categories. Numbers. Percentage. 
Individuals 2,102 58 
Heads of families accompanied by 
their families cas 504 14 
Members of families accompanying 
heads of families ... es cae 989 _ 28 
Total ... 3,595 100 





Note.—Average number of persons per family: 2.9. 


C. By PREvVious OccuPaATION. 


Agriculture... re oe je os ee 175 
Mining ... ae os si ses ee oa 1 
Textiles mn as S60 see os 3c 20 
Leather Works — os ao Bis oe 3 
Wood Works ... oa os — a sae 18 
Metal Works ... ies me ae doe wae 76 
Building Es he ii ae sae sa 50 
Chemical Works es 598 om ie she 6 
Frinting oe ies ai at dex bat 22 
Clothing cs ie ses bs ak sas 196 
Food Products eg eos aos on ce 40 
Miscellaneous ... saa sis es aos bas 18 
Transport se ssa Me i Su6 18 
Liberal Professions Sst be _ os ie 99 
Education se ig ae Ss sess ie 81 
Arts hig Ge a bat pat eis bd 5 
Religion sah. ot ie eb ah sae 207 
Commerce - ae eae pas — bed 207 
Clerks ... : a se ats nad oe 197 
Domestic Service se ae oa ie she 103 
Students = _ Has sat od sad 105 
Labourers (Unskilled) ae tke — ae 132 

Total 1,779 
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No Occupation— 




















Men 91 
Women 514 Bae ee ve Ss one 
Persons under 18 years of age entering as in- 
dividuals a st mee ‘ak se 222 
Members of families accompanying heads of 
families to 989 
Grand Total ... 3,595 
SUMMARY. 
Jews. | Non-Jews. ! 
Categories. Total. 
Men. | Women. acne Men. | Women. Cnitaren 
| 
A(i). (Persons in possession of | 125 14 = 12 2 — 153 
not less than £500.) | 
A(ii). (Skilled artisans in pos- 5 — <i 2 — — 7 
session of not less than £250.) | 
A(iii). (Persons of assured in- 18 21 5 3 5 — §2 
come of not less than £60 p.a.) | 
A(iv). (Orphans coming to In- — -- —- i — — 8 8 
stitutions. ) 
A(v). (Persons of religious oc- 12 — — 115 77 — 204 
cupation. ) 
A(vi). (Students whose main-| 14 2 29 | 45 3 73 | 166 
tenance is assured.) 
A2. (Dependants of persons 1 86 |- 82 | — 7 7 183 
under Category ‘‘A.” | 
B. (Persons of Capital of less 20 2 — 12 —_ — of 
than £500.) | 
B2. (Dependants of persons 1 7 15 aa 7 11 4] 
under Category “ B.”’) 
C. (Working men and women.) | 630 433 — 183 101 ne oe 
C2. (Dependants of persons 3 110 135 1 48 40 331 
under Category ‘‘ C.”’) . 
D. (Dependants of residents in | 127 465 351 | 8 63 44 | 1,008 
Palestine.) | ) 
See, Ce ee pee een 2a erEeewr, Pt | een 

Total .. 2 | 956 | 1,140 617 | 381} 313 188 | 3,59 
Sag ane ee ene ee ee aa treet eee ee ete han ae eee 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION DURING 1927. 


Jews 
Christians 
Moslems 


Total ... 


1. Residents previous to July, 1920. 





(3 


2. Settlers subsequent to June, 1920. 


Jews... Hy a aes ee ae 5. 443) 
Christians ott at 2 _ ae oa 933 
Moslems = at — oe Be se 40 

Total ... oe ... 4,704 


XV.—ANTIQUITIES. 


Palestine has been placed under a very great debt of gratitude 
to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, junior, by his splendid gift of two 
million dollars for the purpose of building, equipping, and endow- 


. 


ing an archaeological museum in Jerusalem. 


_ The responsibility for the erection of the museum is vested 
In the Palestine Government, as well as for its future administra- 
tion, which is to be conducted in such advisory relations with 
an International Advisory Committee as the Palestine Government 
may think fit. 


In accordance with the wish of the donor, the collections in 
the new museum will comprise all material throwing light on the 
past of man in Palestine; but not natural resources and materials 
pertaining to natural science save so far as such concern the 
human career in the past. 


An admirable site of about eight acres at the north-east corner 
of the City Wall to be included in the Jerusalem Town Plan is in 
course of acquisition by the Palestine Government. The work 
must be completed by the 1st of January, 1931. 


During the year, excavations were in progress at Tell Jemmeh 
(near Gaza), under Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., F.B.A., 
for the British School of Archaeology in Egypt; at Jerusalem, of 
@ portion of the Tyropoeon Valley, for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund; at Tell el Nasbeh, for the Pacific School of Religion, Cali- 
fornia; at Megido, for the University of Chicago; at Balata (near 
Nablus), for the Vorderasiatisch-Aeevptische Gesellschaft: at 
Ramat el Khalil, for the Gorries Gesellschaft : and at Beisan. for 
the University Museum of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Knowledge of Palestinian archaeology and the interest and im- 
portance of the Palestine Museum are considerably enlarged by 
these excavations. 


The work of conserving the Citadel of Jerusalem and the City 
Walls has proceeded. 


Severe damage caused by the earthquake necessitated the de- 
Molition and reconstruction of the dome over the Catholicon of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In view of the conflicting claims 
by the Orthodox, Latin, and Armenian Patriarchs to the pro- 
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prietary right of carrying out this work, the Palestine Government, 
in order to preserve the status quo, itself took it in hand. 


During the work, an archaeological record was made of the 
methods used in constructing the dome originally. 


The revision of the Antiquities Law so as to simplify procedure 
and assure the closest possible accord with the provisions of the 
Mandate is far advanced: the new Ordinance will be enacted in 
the early part of 1928. 


The Department of Antiquities is now equipped with a labora 
tory for the cleaning and preservation of museum exhibits. 


Section II. 
TRANS-JORDAN. 


Inter-tribal raiding is on the decline, and public security con- 
tinues, therefore, to improve. less interest is displayed by the 
people in Syrian affairs, and the general attitude of mind on political 
matters is becoming more reasonable. Meetings of Sheikhs, under 
the auspices of the Governments of the respective territories, were 
fruitful in settlement of many feuds and claims for stolen animals. 


With the collapse of the Druze rebellion, the refugee population 
of the Azraq oasis grew to several thousands, including not a few 
combatants. To prevent the use of this territory as a base for 
hostile operations against the Syrian forces, the Amir Abdullab 
placed the oasis and its environs under martial law, and a detach- 
ment of Royal Air Force and the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force 
assumed control. 


700 refugees were repatriated, under yenerous terms of amnesty 
offered by the High Commissioner for Syria; a few Druze were 
allowed to remain, to work the salt deposits; and the intransigent 
remainder, under Sultan el Atrash, were expelled from Trans- 
Jordan and sought asylum in Neid. 


A misunderstanding as to the de facto administrative boundary, 
which is not entirely superimposed on that laid down in the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1920, led to a collision of Beni Sakhr tribes- 
men with Syrian troops, in which the Beni Sakhr suffered some 
casualties. The establishment of cholera control posts near the 
Syrian frontier was also complicated by uncertainty as to the 
boundary. 
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To increase efficiency and diminish clerical work by decentralising 
control, the territory has been reorganised into the districts of 
Ajlun, Belqa, Kerak, and Ma‘an, each divided into 15 sub-districts. 
The administrative officer in charge of a district is the Mutessarif, 
and Kaimakams and Mudirs are in charge of sub-districts. 


The composition and powers of District Administrative Councils 
(Majalis [dara) were reduced. ‘The membership of a Council is 
now : the Mutessarif, the Accountant, the Qadi Sharia, an elected 
Moslem, and an elected Christian. A Committee consisting of the 
Chief Minister or his representative, the Treasurer, and the Director 
of Health, hears appeals from decisions of the Councils; a second 
Committee, consisting of the Chief Accountant, the Director of 
Lands, and the Advocate-General, hears appeals on financial 
questions. 

Legislation has been passed applying the Jordan hydro-electric 
concession in Trans-Jordan; the necessary land has been trans- 
ferred to the Palestine Electric Corporation and work begun in 
Trans-Jordan territory at Jisr el Majamie. The cultivators of the 
land transferred were settled on other State land on the same terms 
of tenancy. 


The Tribunal, set up under the Hadda Agreement to settle raid- 
ing claims, sat at Ma‘an, Jericho. and Jerusalem, but the difficulty 
of securing the attendance of claimants and witnesses rendered it 
abortive. 


In May the Amarat of ‘Iraq raided the Trans-Jordan Howeitat, 
but the looted animals were restored by the ‘Iraq Government. A 
party of Howeitat and Beni Sakhr counter-raided, and, on return- 
ing, were intercepted and taken prisoners by Royal Air Force from 
‘Iraq. All outstanding claims were, however, amicably adjusted at 
4 meeting of Sheikhs in Julv, when the tribes undertook reciprocally 
to abandon raiding. 

Claims between Syria and Trans-Jordan tribes were liquidated 
by the same procedure. 

A passport office has been establixhed as part of the Arab Legion 
Service. 


FINANCE. 


In the Report for 1926 it was stated that the fall in Customs 
revenue was due chiefly to the depreciation in Syrian currency. 
The reason is that Customs duties collected in Syria on articles sub- 
sequently exported to Trans-Jordan are payable to the Trans-Jordan 
Government in Syrian currency after deduction of a small transit 
fee. The amount thus paid in 1926 was, on account of the depre- 
Clation in Syrian currency, considerably less in Egyptian currency 
than that paid in 1925, although the difference in Syrian currency 
was not great. 
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Revenue for 1925-26 and 1926-27. 


. Customs and Excise ... 
. Licences 


and ‘T'axes, 
etc. 


. Fees, receipts, etc. 
. Posts and Telegraphs 
. Revenue from Govern- 


ment Property 


. Interest 

. Land Sales 
. Miscellaneous receipts 
. Grant-in-Aid 


1925-26. 
£E.m-ms. 
AT 740.232 


98,775 .167 ,75 
16 ,933.556,75 
5,016.811,50 


2 ,018.239 
41.490 

2 453.983 
10] 358.075 


£E.275 897.555 


1926-27. 
£E.m-ms. 
52 ,769.946,75 


135 ,220.804,50 
19 068.312 
4,448 .765 ,25 


3 925.343 
1,377.260 
12 965.250 
831.391,20 
64 350.000 
£15 .294 ,957.072,75 


ee 


The general increase is attributable to better control of the collec- 


tion of fees, taxes and Customs dues. 


The revenue this year under 


Item 7 is almost entirely from the sale of land to the Palestine 
Electric Corporation. 


Expenditure for 1925-26 and 1926-27. 


ee a eS 


. Civil List 

. Pensions B56 

. Chief Minister ... 

. District Adiiinistration 


Legal Department 


. Sharia Courts ... 
. Finance oEne 


Customs 


. Public Health . 
. Isducation os 
. Agriculture and Forests 
. Antiquities 

. Land Registry 

. Public Works ... 

. Printing Press a 
. Posts and Telegraphs 

. Land Demarcation 

. Arab  Jlegion 


(Police 
and Prisons) oh 


. Miscellaneous 
. British Resident 


LE.267 708.483 ,50 


1925-26. 
£1 .m-ms. 
13,000.000 

1 386.527 

5,703 895 

7 534.932 
11 026.997 

2 806.635 

9 135.727 

4 602.651 

6 935.546 
14 304.535 

1.461.509 

4.369.211 

1,180.080 
29, 046.239 

1,274,067 

6.816.190 ,50 


136 723.237 
7,665 .090 
9,735.415 


1926-27. 
£E.m-ms. 

16, 220.000 
3,699.539 
6, 727.560 

7 ,187.847.50 
13 989.403 
2.942.109) 
14 370.134 
3 628.938 
9 190.815 
17 ,776.540 
3,518.999 
5,717,412 
. 1,966.827 
82 483.984 
783 ,002 

8 328.787 ,50 
566,135 


103 435.282 
6 024.595 ,50 
9 282.299 


a 


£1..267 ,840.208.50 


— — 
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The posting of the Trans-Jordan Fronticr Force to Trans-J ordan 
permitted a reduction of approximately £1£.30,000 in the expend?~ 
ture on the Arab Legion; this saving has been applied to the de- 
velopment of essential services. 


The estimate of assessable revenue to the 30th of November 
amounted to £P.133,814, compared with £P.122,256 assessed in 
1926; and £P.109,430 was collected, compared with £P.96,577 1m 
1926. 

The new Palestine currency was adopted by the Trans-Jordan 
Government and is readily accepted by the population. Much gold 
and Turkish silver is, however, still in circulation. 


The possibility of a better distribution of maktua (fixed tithe and 
werko taxes) among villages and tribes in Ajlun and Kerak was in- 
vestigated by special Commissions. Some improvements have, in 
consequence, been made in Kerak, but reform of the system of land 
taxation must await the conclusion of general survey and reclassifi- 
cation, which are being undertaken by a qualificd British officer. 


Animal enumeration was more thorough than before, particu- 
larly among the desert Beduin east of the Hejaz Railway. 


Crop failures obliged the Government in many cases to remit 
or postpone collection of taxes in Kerak and Ma‘an. 


Customs and Trade. 


Following the appointment of a retired British officer of the 
Egyptian Customs Service as Director of Customs, the system of 
collection has been improved and active measures have been taken 
to counteract smuggling, with a resultant increase in revenue from 
£32,761 in 1926 to £E.35,638. 


A statistical station is being organised and new Customs posts 
have been placed at important points hitherto uncontrolled. 


A tobacco factory and printing presses have started work at 
Amman, and distilleries are in course of establishment. Some 
merchandise is imported experimentally via Aqaba, and the 
fisheries there are being developed. 


The value of local goods imported from Syria was £P.213,7438, 
compared with £P.104,887 in 1926; and of foreign goods imported 
from Syria £P.87,057, compared with £P.97,351 in 1926. 


Duty is not charged on goods of Synan manufacture. 


Legal. . 


The Court of First Instance at Es Salt has been replaced by a 
Magistrate’s Court; the posts of Qadi Sharia and Civil Magis- 
trate at Ma‘an and Aqaba have been amalgamated and the posts 
of Examining Magistrates abolished and the duties transferred tu 
Public Prosecutors. 
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The following are the principal Laws and Regulations enacted 
in 1927 :— 


(a) Registration of Immovable Property by Foreign Cor- 
porations, Societies and Religious Bodies Law. 
*(b) Peace Treaty with Turkey Amendment Law. 
(c) Regulations under the Animal Diseases Law (Restric- 
tion of Movement of Cattle). 
(d) Amendments to Penal Code. 
(e) Cancellation of El Hamme Baths Concession. 
(f) Reorganisation of Legal and Sharia Department. 
(g) Arab Legion Law. 
(i) Marriage and Divorce (Sharia) Law. 
*(1) Salt Law. 
*(7) Prison Law. 
(k) Search of Premises Law. 
*(1) Tourist Guide Law. 
(m) Extradition Law. 
(n) Law to regulate dealings between merchants and 
farmers. 
(0) Rental of Houses and Shops Law. 
*(p) Woods and Forests Law. 
(q) Aliens Law. 
(r) Registration of Companies and Partnerships Law. 
(s) Travel Document (Passport) Law and Regulations. 
(t) Municipal Taxes Collection Law. 
*(u) Prohibition of Brothels Law. 
*(v) Prevention of Crime Law. 
*(7w) Pharmacy Law. 
*(v) Legislation for the introduction of Palestine Currency. 
(y) Land Demarcation and Valuation Law. 


Education. 


There are 538 Government schools, including six for girls, four 
secondary schools for boys, and an arts and crafts school, and 
with 133 teachers and 4,270 pupils. New classes were formed 
in the larger towns. ‘The standard of teaching and accommoda- 
tion in the Government schools was considerably raised in 1927, 
and the health of the children was good. 


The non-Government schools are 162, as follows :— 
Eighty-six Moslem religious schools, 36 Latin, 14 Orthodox, 
15 Greek Catholic, 8 Protestant, and 3 of the American mls 
sions. ‘There are 1,611 pupils in the Moslem and 2,961 1n 
the other schools. The salaries of Moslem teachers are pro- 
vided by the village or tribe concerned. 
All the non-Government institutions are inspected by officers of 
the Department of Education. 


* Reproduces the corresponding Palestine Law. 
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Public Health. 


The Italian National Association opened a hospital at Amman 
with 28 beds. 

The Church Missionary Society’s hospital at Es Salt receives 
an annual grant of £E.240 from the Government. 

The Department of Health has now a laboratory section, in 
charge of a qualified bacteriologist. 

To guard against infection of cholera from ‘Iraq, a cordon of 
19 posts connected by patrols wag established on the frontier, 
and quarantine lazarets, each with hospital equipment for 20 beds, 
opened at Remta and Amman. 

The following cases of infectious diseases occurred: Of enteric 
fever, 66, with 6 deaths; of influenza, 34, with 6 deaths; of 
dysentery, 66, with 2 deaths; of whooping cough, 31; of measles, 
154, with 30 deaths; of mumps, 154; of chicken-pox, 12; of 
pneumonia, 37, with 7 deaths; of puerperal fever, 4; and of 
erysipelas, 14 cases, with 1 death. 

There were single cases of smallpox (imported) and diphtheria. 

The steps taken to protect water supplies from contamination 
have noticeably reduced the incidence of enteric and dysentery. 

The control of malaria throughout Trans-Jordan is well in hand. 
Special campaigns were organised in the fertile but hitherto infected 
areas along the south-eastern shores of the Dead Sea, where 88,000 
metres of canal or stream were cleared and rendered innocuous. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


The Trans-Jordan Government has entered the International 
Postal Union. 

Business in all branches expanded: the revenue was £E.5,247, 
compared with £E.4,661 in 1926, and cash transactions with the 
public amounted to £H.42,110, compared with £H.31,665. 

Foreign parcels, received via Palestine, are now examined by the 
Customs at Amman instead of Haifa. Parcels with Syria and the 
Lebanon are directly exchanged ; previously, transit was by Haifa. 

Trunk telephone communication exists with all parts of Palestine. 

By agreement with the ‘Iraq Postal Administration, Trans- 
Jordan enjoys the use of the overland mail; and telegrams are wire- 
lessed to Aqaba by arrangement with the Royal Air Force and trans- 
mitted to Ma‘an by the Hejaz Railway route. 

New post offices were opened at Zerqa and Ajlun. 

273 kilometres of telegraph route were reconstructed, and 182 
kilometres of new route put up. 


Agriculture. 
Trans-Jordan was invaded in June by locust swarms originating 
from ‘Iraq and Syria, but prompt measures of control prevented 
serious damage. 21 tons of the insects were destroyed. 
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Cattle plague did not recur this year; and the incidence of 
contagious animal diseases generally diminished. 

Cereal and legume crops were much better than in 1926. 
Climatic conditions were favourable and larger areas have been 
brought under cultivation. ‘The yields of the principal crops were 
(in tons): wheat 85,000, barley 12,000, lentils 3,500, kersenneh 
2,000, millet 3,200, peas 1.000, raisins 100, maize 220, sesame 0. 
Prices were steady and markets were found in neighbouring terri- 
nae Vegetables are grown extensively, so that imports have 
allen. 

The energetic administration of the Forest Law is preserving 
the wooded areas. Pruning and thinning are practised by the 
forestry staff and new nurseries have been established at Jerash, 
lus Salt, Ghor el Mezraa, and Majdal (Ajlun). 33,500 olive trees 
were planted in 1927; and a stock of 250,000 trees, mostly fruit, 
is ready for distribution. 


Lands. 


The Director of the Land Registry visited Constantinople on 
behalf of the Trans-Jordan and Palestine Governments and secured 
photographic reproductions of Land Registers, State domain, Agri- 
cultural Bank, and Waaf records. 

The Government pursues the policy of selling small plots of 
State domain isolated in the midst of private lands. 

The Land Registers, under improved control, are regaining public 
confidence and transactions therein are multiplying. 


Public Works. 


The roads of ‘'rans-Jordan are mostly unmetalled, but suffice for 
present necds, as the rainfall is restricted to three months of the 
year and roads are passable shortly after rain. 

Works carried out in 1927 include: the construction of 18% 
kilometres of new road, with 6 bridges and 19 culverts; the 
digging of 44,000 metres of drain; the improvement and extension 
of the Central Prison, Amman; and the building of premises for 
the arts and crafts school, Amman, and the boys’ school at Es- 
Salt, and a quarantine lazaret and Customs post at Remta. 

The new gravitation water supply of Amman is in use. 

Antiquities. 

Conservation continues at Jerash and the medieval castle at 
Ajlun; and the tomb and mosque of Jaffir ibn Ali Abu Talib, an 
early Arab conqueror buried im the Kerak District, are being 
restored. 

The Missions Scientifiques Italiennes en Orient excavated a part 


of the Aminan Acropolis. 
A central museum is now permanently established at Amman; 


and at Jerash a gallery of inscriptions. 
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Section III. 
THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES ORDINANCE, 1926. 


Regulations for the Organisation of the Jewish Community made 
by the High Commissioner under Section 2. 


Whereas Article 53 of the Palestine Order in Council, 1922, recog- 
nises the existence in Palestine of a Jewish Community ; 


And whereas an application has been made by the Jewish Com- 
munity for the issue of Regulations under Section 2 of the Religious 
Communities Ordinance, 1926, providing for its organisation as a 
religious community and ute recognition as such by the Government 
of Palestine ; 


I, Field Marshal Herbert Charles Onslow Baron Plumer, His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for Palestine and Conmander-in- 
Chief therein, in exercise of the powers vested in me by Section 2 
of the said Ordinance, and with the advice of the :xecutive Council 
and the approval of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, have made the following Regulations :— 


Part 1.—GENERAL. 


1. These Regulations may be cited as the Jewish Community 
Regulations, 1927. 


2. For the purpose of these Regulations :-— 
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‘The Community ’’ includes all Jews who, in the manner 
hereinafter prescribed are registered as members of the Com- 
munity. 


‘* Adult ’’ means any person of either sex who has attained 
the age of 18 years completed. 

‘* Jewish township, village, or quarter ’’ means a township, 
village, or quarter in which not less than three-fourths of the 
population are Jews. 
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‘* Congregation '’ means any association of Jews who have 
combined to organise their religious affairs. 


‘‘ Charitable purposes ’’ and ‘‘ Charitable endowments ’’ in- 
cludes all purposes and endowments falling under the following 
categories :— 

(a) for the relief of poverty ; 
(b) for the advancement of education or religion ; 


(c) for the advancement of knowledge or the mainten- 
ance of religious rites or practices ; 
(d) for any other purpose beneficial or of interest to 
mankind not falling within the preceding categories. 
Words importing the masculine may be construed as referring 
to females. 
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3. There shall be a recognised Community of the Jews in Pales- 
tine, and local Communities constituted in the manner hereinafter 
provided. The organs of the Community shall include :— 

(a) a Rabbinical Council ; 
(b) local Rabbinical Offices ; 
(c) an Elected Assembly ; 
‘(d) a General Council (Vaad Leumi) ; 
(e) Committees of local Communities. 


Part? JI.—RABBINICAL COUNCIL AND OFFICES. 


4. A Rabbinical Council, constituted as hereinafter described, 
shall exercise general supervision over the local Rabbinical Offices 
and the Rabbis of local Communities. The Council shal] consist 
of two Chief Rabbis, one of whom shall be a Sephardi and one an 
Ashkenazi and six members, of whom three shall be Sephardim and 
three Ashkenazim. The constitution of the Council may be varied 
by the special assembly appointed in accordance with Regulation 9 
(2) hereof; provided always that no change shall be made in the 
proportion of the Sephardic and Ashkenazic members of the Chief 
Rabbinate and the Council. 


5. In such local Communities as may be prescribed by the 
Rabbinical Council there shall be a Rabbinical Office or Rabbi. 
The number of members of each Rabbinical Office shall be decided 
by the Committee of the local Community; provided that in any 
place where there is a Sephardic congregation that congregation 
shall be represented in proportion to its number in the Rabbinical 
Office. 


6. Each Rabbinical Office shall sit as a Rabbinical Court of 
First Instance in such places as may be prescribed by the Rabbinical 
Council, and shall exercise the jurisdiction conferred upon the 
Courts of the Jewish Community in Palestine by any 
Order in Council or Ordinance or other legislation of the Govern- 
ment of Palestine, and shal] have exclusive authority to register 
dedications of property for charitable purposes made by members 
of the Community according to Jewish Law. Every such Court 
shall have power to appoint, in consultation with the Committee 
of the local Community, and with the consent of all parties legally 
concerned, guardians of the property of minor orphans and of 
persons absent from the country being members of the Community. 


7. The Rabbinical Council shall be the Court of Appeal in matters 
in which the Rabbinical Courts have jurisdiction. It shall issue 
from time to time Rules of Court with regard to the hearing of 


appeals. 


8, The Rabbinical Council shall be the recognised religious repre- 
sentative of the Community in relation to the Government of 
Palestine; and the local Rabbi or Rabbinical Office shall be the 
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recognised religious representative of the local Community in rela- 
tion to the District Administration. 


9.—(1) On the coming into force of these Regulations the Rab- 
binical Council and the General Council (Vaad Leumi) then in 
being shall forthwith frame a Regulation prescribing the system of 
election or appointment of the Rabbinical Council and the Rab- 
binical Offices and Rabbis of local Communities. If the Rabbinical 
Council and the General Council (Vaad Leumi) fail to reach an 
agreement within six months of the date of these Regulations, the 
questions in dispute between them shall be referred to a Board con- 
sisting of a Chairman nominated by the Jewish Agency, two 
members, nominated by the General Council (Vaad Leumi), one 
of whom shall be a Sephardi, and two members nominated by the 
Rabbinical Council one of whom shall be a Sephardi. ‘The decision 
of the majority of the Board shall be conclusive. 


(2) The Regulation thus framed shall provide for the convening 
of a special Assembly for the election of the Rabbinical Council 
which, subject to the provisions of Regulation 4 hereof, shall have 
power to vary the constitution of the Rabbinical Council. 


(3) The Regulation shall be submitted for approval to the 
Elected Assembly, which may make such amendment or modi- 
fications therein as it secs fit; and when approved by the Assembly 
it shall be submitted by the General Council (Vaad Leumi) to the 
High Commissioner and shall come into force on his signifying 
his approval. 


(4) The Rabbinical Council, Rabbinical Offices and Rabbis of 
local Communities shall be elected or appointed, in the manner 
Prescribed by the Regulation, within six months of the date on 
which the Regulation is finally approved. 


10. The Rabbinical Council and Offices may 

(a) draw wills according to Jewish Law; 

(b) exercise control over such Jewish charitable endowments, 
the majority of whose managers or trustees invite or accept 
such control, and may for this purpose appoint Committees 
which shall consist partly or wholly of persons who are not 
Rabbis ; 

(c) subject to the provisions of the following Regulation, 
appoint officials required for the execution of their duties and 
discharge such officials ; 

(d) arbitrate, in accordance with the provisions of the Arbi- 
tration Ordinance in force from time to time, in any disputes 
arising between Jews where a written submission of the parties 
has been obtained. 


_ i1—() The budget of the Rabbinical Council shall be settled 
jointly by the General Council (Vaad Leumi) and the Rabbinical 
Council. In case they fail to reach an agreement, the questions in 
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dispute between them shall be referred to a Board constituted in 
the manner prescribed in Regulation 9 (1) hereof. It shall be the 
duty of the General Council (Vaad Leumi) to provide for the 
expenses of the Rabbinical Council in accordance with the budget. 


(2) The fees received by the Rabbinical Council in its judicial 
capacity shall be paid to the Genera] Council (Vaad Leumi) which 
shall place them in a separate account together with such contri- 
butions towards the expenses of the Rabbinical Council as may be 
payable by local Communities out of the fees for ritual slaughter 
levied in accordance with Regulation 26 hereof. 


(3) The sum placed to the separate account shall be applied to- 
wards covering the budget of the Rabbinical Council. If at the 
close of the financial year there is a Lalance to the credit of the 
separate account, half of such balance shal! be carried forward, and 
the other half may be utilised by the General Council (Vaad 
Leumi) for its general purposes. If at the close of the year there 
is a deficiency in the separate account, the Elected Assembly shall 
be entitled to impose a special rate for the purpose of covering the 


deficiency. 


Part IJ1.—ELEcTED ASSEMBLY AND GENERAL COUNCIL 
(VAAD LEvuM}). 


12. There shall be an Elected Assembly representative of the 
Community of which the members shall be elected for a term of 
three years. Within six months of the date of these Regulations, 
the Genera] Council (Vaad Leumi) shall frame and shall submit to 
the High Commissioner for approval a Regulation defining the 
constitution of and system of election to the Elected Assembly. 
The Regulation shall come into force as from the date on which the 
High Commissioner approves it and the Assembly shall be elected 
within six months of that date. 


13.—(1) The Assembly shall elect each year from among 1ts 
members a General Council (Vaad Jeumi) and may pass resolu- 
tions for the guidance of the Council; provided that, pending 4 
fresh election, a Council shall continue to hold office notwithstanding 
that its term may have expired. 


(2) The Elected Assembly, after considering the estimates pre- 
sented by the General Council (Vaad Leumi), shall grant annually 
to the Council a budget providing for the expenditure necessary for 
the discharge of its functions including any expenditure connecte 
with the election or meeting of the Assembly, and such expenditure, 
if any, as may be required to cover the budget of the Rabbinical 
Council where there is a deficiency in the separate account pre- 
scribed in Regulation 11 hereof. 
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(3) It shall be lawful for the Ilected Assembly to require or 
authorise a local Community to levy upon its members a rate or 
rates for any of the following purposes :— 


(a) Education ; 
(b) Relief of the poor ; 
(c) Care of the sick; 
(d) Provision for orphans; 
(e) Contributions to the expenses of 
(i) the local Rabbinical Offices and Rabbis; 
(ii) the General Council (Vaad Leum)) ; 
(iii) the local Community and its Committee, 
in accordance with their respective budgets. 


It may further authorise the imposition through a local Com- 
munity of fees in respect of (a) the ritual killing of animals; (0) 
licences for the baking or selling of unleavened bread; (c) the 
grant or authentication of certificates in accordance with the law. 


(4) The Elected Assembly shall prescribe the system of collection 
and maximum amount of any rate or fee which may be levied or 
charged under these Regulations in an Order which shall be sub- 
mitted annually to the High Commissioner for approval, and shall 
take effect on such approval being signified. 


(5) If the actual amount of any rate or fee is not prescribed by 
the Elected Assembly, it shall be subject annually to the approval 
of the District Commissioner within whose District the area of a 
local Community is constituted, provided that the District Commis- 
sioner shall not approve any rate or fee exceeding the prescribed 
maximum. 


(6) The budget passed by the Elected Assembly shall be sub- 
mitted to the High Commissioner in Council for approval, and shall 
not come into operation till such approval has been given; and the 
budget of any local Community shall be submitted to the District 
Commissioner for approval, and shal] not come into operation until 
such approval has been given. 


(7) The annual accounts of the General Council (Vaad Leumi) 
and a local Community shall be prepared in accordance with the 
forms prescribed by the High Commissioner in Council. The 
accounts shall be audited by auditors approved by the High Com- 
missioner, and a copy of the auditor's report shall be forwarded 
to the High Commissioner in the case of the accounts of the General 
Council (Vaad Leumi), and to the District Commissioner in the 
case of the accounts of a local Comnmmunity. 


14. The General Council (Vaad Leumi) shall hold office for one 
year and shall have the following functions :— 
(a) It shall administer the affairs of the Community in 
accordance with any resolutions of the Assembly. 
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(b) Between the sessions of the Assembly it shall carry out 
any decision of the Assembly in a matter which is within the 
scope of the functions of the Council. 

(c) It shall act as the representative of the Community in its 
relations with the Government and it shall be responsible for 
the administration of such affairs and activities as are entrusted 
to it by the Government. 

(dq) It shall exercise financial and administrative control 
over charitable endowments of the Community (not being 
charitable trusts under the Charitable Trusts Ordinance, 1924), 
the majority of whose managers or trustees accept or invite 
that control, whether the endowments were constituted before 
a Rabbinical authority since the promulgation of the Palestine 
Order in Council, 1922, or before a Moslem Religious Court 
prior to the promulgation thereof, or outside Palestine at any 
time and in any other way. 

(e) It shall have capacity on behalf of the Community to 
hold immovable and movable property of every description, to 
enter into contracts, to execute any deeds, to sue or be sued, 
and to appear in arbitration proceedings in its own name. 

(f) It shall supervise the administration by the local Commu- 
nities of the communal property and institutions, and may issue 
instructions to local Communities or their Committees con- 
cerning any matter included in their functions. 

(g) It may administer any funds transmitted to it by local 
Communities and individuals and institutions. 

(h) It may keep records of births, marriages, and deaths of 
Jews supplementary to the records of the Government. 

(1) It shall submit to the High Commissioner an annual 
report of the activities of the Community. 


15. 'The General Council (Vaad Leum)) shall convene the Assem- 
bly whenever the need arises, and not less than once in every 
twelve months. It shall, not later than three months before the 
expiration of the term of the Assembly, appoint the date of the 
election. of a new Assembly. The election shall be completed 
within 15 days after the expiration of such term; provided that the 
High Commissioner may, on the application of the Council, approve 
of the extension of the period within which the election must be 
completed on being satisfied that an extension is required by excep- 
tional circumstances. 


16. The system of voting in the Assembly and the provisions 
as to a quorum shall be laid down by Rules to be passed by the 
Assembly at its first meeting. ‘The Rules shall be submitted to the 
High Commissioner for approval, and shall take effect on his 
approval being signified. ‘They may be varied by the Assembly from 
time to time subject to the like approval. 
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17.—(1) On the coming into force of these Regulations, the 
General Council (Vaad Leumi) shall forthwith draw up a Register 
of adult Jews who have been resident in Palestine not less than 
three months. The relevant portions of the Register shall be 
published in every town and village in which one or more registered 
persons reside by being affixed to the door of such synagogues or 
other Jewish public building as the District Commissioner may 
determine or in such other manner as the District Commissioner 
may approve. 


(2) Any person who desires his name to be added to the Register 
shall within one month of the publication of the relevant portion 
thereof, give notice to the General Council (Vaad Leumi) which, on 
being satisfied that he is an adult Jew and has been resident in 
Palestine for not less than three months, shall add his name 
accordingly. Any person whose claim is rejected may appeal to a 
Board consisting of a Chairman and two members to be appointed 
by the Jewish Agency. 


(3) Any person who desires his name to be struck off the Register 
shall, within one month of the publication of the relevant portion 
thereof, give notice either personally or by an agent duly authorised 
in writing to the General Council (Vaad Leumi) which shall acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the notice and strike off his name accordingly. 
He. may send a copy of such notice to the Office of the District 
Commissioner. 


(4) Within three months of the date on which any portion of the 
Register is published as provided in subsection (1) hereof, the 
General Council (Vaad Leumi) shall 

(a) complete the revision of the Register ; 

(b) publish locally in the manner prescribed in subsection (1) 
a revised Register to which shall be appended lists of the 
persons whose names have been added to or struck off the 
Register. 


(5) Any person whose name is included in the revised Register 
shall be deemed to be a member of the Community, provided 
nevertheless that any person who alleges that his name is wrong- 
fully included may appeal to the District Commissioner who, on 
being satisfied that such person has duly given notice under para- 
eraph (3) hereof, shall make an Order requiring the General 
Council (Vaad Leumi) to strike the name off the Register; and on 
such Order being made the name shall be deemed to have been 
struck off, and the person in question shall be deemed never to have 
been a member of the Community. 


18.—(1) Each year in the month of Nisan the General Council 
(Vaad Leumi) shall add to the Register the name of any adult Jew 
who, having been resident in Palestine for not less than three 
months, is not included in the Register and has not already given 
notice of his desire not to be included in the Register. The 
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additions shall be published locally in the same way as the original 
Register. 


(2) Any person who desires his name to be added to the Register 
and any person who desires his name to be struck off the Register, 
whether it is newly added or not, shall give notice either personally 
or by an agent duly authorised in writing to the General Council 
(Vaad Leumi) during the month of Iyar, and the application shall 
be disposed of in the manner and subject to the conditions pre- 
scribed by the preceding Regulation. The revision of the Register 
shall be completed. and the list of names added or struck off shall be 
published, not later than the end of the month of Sivan. Any per- 
son whose name then appears on the Recister shall be deemed to be 
a member of the Community, subject to the right of application to 
the District Commissioner provided by Regulation 17 (3). 


(3) A person who, being a member of the Community, causes his 
name to be struck off the Register at the annual revision shall not 
thereby be relieved of his lability for any rates or fees owing by 
him as a member of the Community at the time his name is struck 
off. From the date on which his name is struck off the Register 
he shall cease to enjoy any of the rights of a member of the Com- 
munity, and shall not be entitled to the benefit of any communal 
services which mav be provided by the Community or any local 
Community. 


Part 1V.—LocaL COMMUNITIES. 


19. In any place in which not less than 80 members of the Com- 
munity have their residence a local Community shall be constituted. 
In any place in which less than 30 members of the Community 
have their residence such members shall form a local Community 
if the District Commissioner, on the application of the General 
Council (Vaad Jueumi), approves of the constitution of a local 
Community. If the General Council (Vaad Leumi) does not apply 
for the constitution of a local Community in any place in which 
less than 30 members of the Community have their residence, 
or if the application made by the Council is not approved by the 
District Commissioner, the members of the Community in that 
place shall, on the order of the Council, if approved by the District 
Commissioner, either 

(a) be attached to the nearest local Community ; or 

(b) combine with members of the Community residing in 
another place or places to form a local Community consisting 
of not less than 30 members. 


20. There shall not be more than one local Community in each 
town or village, but any section of such Community comprising 
not less than 30 adults may claim the satisfaction of its religious 
and cultural needs according to its own principles; and the local 
Community or its Committee, as the case may be, in providing 
and administering communal services of a religious and cultural 
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character, shall take fully into account the needs of such section, 
and shall apportion that part of the revenue of the local Community 
which is devoted to religious and cultural purposes between the 
local Community and any such section of the Community in pro- 
portion to the number of their members. 


21. Any member of the Community who changes his residence 
and thereby ceases to be a member of a local Community shall not 
be relieved from liability for any rates or fees owing by him at 
the time he leaves such local Community. 


22. The local Community shall annually elect a Committee in 
the manner hereinafter prescribed; provided that in any Jewish 
township, village or quarter where a Local Council is established 
under the Local Councils Ordinance, 1921, the persons elected as 
members of the Local Council shall form the Committee, unless the 
District Commissioner, on the application of not less than one-third 
of the members of the local Community, directs a separate election. 

Nothing in this Regulation herein shall affect the rights as a 
ratepayer of any inhabitant of a township, village or quarter who 
is not a member of the local Community, or shall make any such 
person hable to any tax, rate, or fee levied by the local Community. 


23.—(1) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (2) of this Regula- 
tion, where the number of members of the local Community does 
not exceed 200, a general meeting of the members shall be held 
annually for the following purposes :— 

(a) to approve the annual budget ; 

(b) to elect from amongst its members the Committee re- 
ferred to in the preceding Regulation, and any other Committee 
or Board which may be required for the administration of the 
communal affairs ; 

(c) to appoint, if thought fit, a tribunal of arbitration to 
which members of the Community may resort in accordance 
with the provisions of the Arbitration Ordinance in force from 
time to time, for the settlement of civil disputes ; 

(d) to receive and examine the representations of any such 
Committee or Board. 


(2) Where the number of members of a local Community ex- 
ceeds 200, and in other cases where application is made by the 
General Council (Vaad Leumi) to the District Commissioner and 
approved by him, the Committee shall be elected in the manner to 
be prescribed by Rules made by the General Council (Vaad 
Leumi), and shall exercise all the functions of a general meeting of 
the members of the local Community other than the election of the 
Committee referred to in the preceding Regulation. 
24.—(1) The Committee of the local Community shall 
(a) carry out the instructions of the General Council (Vaad 
Leumi) and the decisions of the general meeting of the local 
Community in matters within their competence ; 
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(b) be the recognised representative of the Community 
before he District Administration in matters which are within 
the competence of the local Community ; 

(c) execute any administrative orders addressed by the 
Government to the local Community or its Committee ; 

(d) appoint and dismiss any officials of the local Community, 
other than officials of the Rabbinical Office; 

(e) supervise the administration of any property or institu- 
tions of the local Community. 


(2) The Committee shall be entitled, on behalf of the local Com- 
munity, to hold movable and immovable property of every descrip- 
tion, to enter into contracts, to execute deeds, to sue and be sued, 
and to appear in arbitration proceedings. 


25.—(1) The budget of the local Rabbinical Office or Rabbi, as 
the case may be, shall be settled jointly by the Rabbinical Office or 
Rabbi and the Committee of the local Community. It shall be 
the duty of the Committee of the local Community to provide for 
the expenditure of the Rabbinical Office or Rabbi in accordance 
with the budget. 


(2) The Court fees received by the Rabbinical Courts of First 
Instance shall be paid over to the Committee which shall place 
them in a separate account, together with such contributions 
towards the expenditure of the Rabbinical Office or Rabbi as may be 
payable by the local Community under the following three Regu- 
lations out of fees charged in respect of ritual slaughter, burial, and 
the baking or sale of unleavened bread. 


(3) The sums placed to the separate account shall be applied 
towards covering the budget of the local Rabbinical Office or Rabbi. 
If at the close of the financial year there is a balance to the credit 
of the separate account, half of such balance shall be carried forward, 
and the other half may be utilised by the local Community for its 
general purposes. If at the close of the year there is a deficiency 
in the separate account, the Committee of the local Community, 
if authorised under Regulation 13 to levy a rate for the Rabbinical 
Office, shall be entitled to impose a special rate for the purpose of 
covering the deficiency. 


26.—(1) A Board shall be constituted in each local Community 
to control the affairs of ritual killing and matters pertaining thereto. 
The composition of the Board shall be determined by Regulations 
to be made jointly by the General Council (Vaad Leumi) and the 
Rabbinical Council provided that in any place in which there is a 
Sephardic congregation consisting of persons registered as members 
of the Community representation in proportion to the number of 
its members shall be given to such congregation. In case of dis- 
agreement between the General Council (Vaad Leumi) and the 
Rabbinical Council the matter shall be referred to a Board com- 
posed in the manner prescribed in Regulation 9 (1) hereof. The 
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Regulation shall ensure the representation on the Board, in pro- 
portion tothe number of its members, of any congregation consisting 
of persons not registered as members of the Community which 
desires to be represented. Any such congregation may appoint 
killers who shall slaughter according to its special rites for butchers 
of the congregation, and under the supervision of inspectors of the 
congregation. 


(2) Where the Board considers it necessary, it may appoint a 
Manager who shall receive a salary to be fixed by the Board. 


(3) The Board shall act through two Committees :— 
(a) for ritual affairs; 
(b) for administrative affairs. 


The functions of the Ritual Committee shall be, subject to the 
provision of paragraph (1) :— 

(i) the appointment and dismissal of persons exercising 
ritual functions in the killing of animals, and the distribution 
of work amongst them ; 

(ii) the issue of Regulations to satisfy ritual requirements 
in the slaughter house and butcher shops. 

The functions of the Administrative Committee shall be :— 

(i) to fix the salaries of all the officials of the Board ; 

(ii) to appoint and dismiss lay officials and distribute the 
work amongst them ; 

(iii) to provide for the collection of fees levied on the meat ; 

(iv) to license butchers for the sale of meat ritually killed. 


(4) The revenues from the slaughtering fees shall be applied, in 
the first place, to pay the salaries of the officials concerned, other 
than the killers and inspectors. Subject thereto, the balance of the 
fees shall be divided between the local Community and each con- 
gregation composed of persons who are not members of the Com- 
IMunity but which is represented on the Board, in proportion to 
the number of its adult members. The first charge on the share 
allocated to the local Community shall be the payment of the 
salaries of the killers and inspectors of the local Community. Any 
balance remaining shall be allocated in such proportions as the 
General Council (Vaad Leumi), subject to any resolutions of the 
Elected Assembly and subject to the provisions of these Regula- 
tions, may direct, to the maintenance of the Rabbinical Council 
and the local Rabbinical Office or Rabbi. 

(5) Subject to the unrestricted exercise by the congregations re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) hereof of the rights conferred upon them, 
the Board shall comply in ritual matters with any Regulations or 
directions which may be made or given by the Rabbinical Council. 

(6) Nothing in this Regulation shall derogate from the right of 
any congregation consisting of persons not registered as members 
of the Community to carry out ritual killing independently of the 
Board; provided always that any such congregation shall levy fees 
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on the meat killed by its slaughterers at the same rates as are 
prescribed by the Board. 


27.—(1) A Burial Board shall be constituted in each local Com- 
munity which shall have the following functions :— 


(a) to fix the scale of burial fees to be paid in respect of 
burials in cemeteries of the local Community, subject to the 
approval of the District Coinmissioner ; 


(b) to supervise the cemeteries, including any ancient 
cemeteries of the local Community ; 

(c) to acquire, when necessary, new plots for cemeteries ; 

(d) to supervise the working of any burial societies in the 
local Community. 


In any place where there is a Sephardic congregation the Board 
shall include a number of Sephardiin in proportion to the number 
of the members of the Sephardic congregation. 


(2) Any congregation or any association of Jews within the Com- 
munity may form a burial society and may acquire land to be used 
as a cemetery for its members. Jivery such society may charge @ 
fee for a plot in its burial ground and for burial expenses, provided 
that the maximum amount of such fees shall he determined by the 
Committee of the local Community in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the society concerned. 


(3) A burial fee shall be payable to the local Commynity in respect 
of any person interred in any cemetery of the Community. Pay- 
ment of the fee shall entitle the family of the deceased to the erec- 
tion of a tomb or tombstone, provided that the Burial Board may 
regulate its size and character. 


(4) The net receipts from burial fees, after payment of the ex- 
penditure of the Burial Board, shall be applied by the Committee 
of the local Community towards the expenses of the local Rabbinical 
Office or Rabbi in the manner prescribed in Regulation 25 hereof. 


(5) Nothing in this Regulation contained shall be held to derogate 
from the right of any congregation of persons who are not members 
of the Community to make its own arrangements for burial, subject 
always to any Regulations issued by the Government or local 
authority ; and no fee shall be payable to the Community on account 
of such burial. 


28.—(1) Subject to the approval of the local Community at the 
general meeting, it shall be lawful for the Committee of a local 
Community to arrange with the local Rabbinical Office or Rabbi 
for the issue of licences to bakers or sellers of unleavened bread 
who are members of the Community, and subject to the provisions 
of Regulation 18 hereof, to charge fees for such licences. 
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(2) The net receipts from such fees, after the deduction of any 
expenditure incurred in the issue of the licence, shall be applied 
towards the expenses of the local Rabbinical Office or Rabbi in the 
manner provided in Regulation 25 hereof. 


(3) In the exercise of its powers under this Regulation the Com- 
mittee shall comply in ritual matters with any Regulations or 
directions of the Rabbinical Council, and in administrative matters 
with any Regulations or directions which may be made or given 
by the General Council (Vaad Leumi). 


29. Nothing in these Regulations shall affect (a) the legal status 
or powers of any congregation consisting of persons who are mem- 
bers of the Community which, prior to the date of this Regulation, 
was registered as a Society or was otherwise vested with legal per- 
sonality or (b) the property in any charitable endowment consti- 
tuted for the benefit of any such congreyation. 


30.—(1) Pending the election or appointment of the Rabbinical 
Council and Rabbinical Offices, the Elected Assembly, the General 
Council (Vaad Leumi) and Committees of local Communities in 
accordance with the provisions of these Regulations, the functions 
of those Councils, Offices, Assembly and Committees as prescribed 
in these Regulations shall be discharged by the Rabbinical Council, 
Rabbinical Offices, Elected Assembly, General Council (Vaad 
Leumi) and Committees of local Communities existing at the date 
hereof; and the powers of such bodies shall not be deemed to be 
impaired by reason of any changes due to the occurrence of casual 
vacancies. Provided that such bodies shall not exercise jurisdiction 
or authority over any persons who notify the General Council 
(Vaad Jeumi), in accordance with the provisions of Regulation 17 
hereof, that they desire not to be included in the Community. 

(2) The Public Notice concerning the election and powers of 
the Rabbinical Council dated March 18th, 1921, and published in 
the Official Gazette of April 1st, 1921, is hereby cancelled. 


PLUMER, F. M. 


High Commissioner. 
380th December, 1927. 
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Section IV. 


QUESTIONNAIRE OF PERMANENT MANDATES COMMIS- 
SION WITH BRIEF REPLIES. 


I.—Jewish National Home. 


1.—Q. What measures have been taken to place the country 
under such political, administrative, and economic conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the national home of the Jewish people ? 
What are the effects of these measures? 

A. See Introduction to this Report. 

The Mandatory adhered on behalf of Palestine to the Commercial 
Treaties between Great Britain and Czechoslovakia, Austria, Fin- 
land, Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Germany, and Greece. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, the Industrial Em- 
ployment of Women and Children Ordinance, and the Regulation 
of Trades and Industries Ordinance are measures which answer 
the special needs of organised Jewish labour and Jewish industrial 
undertakings in Palestine. 

The Administration of Palestine raised a loan of £4,500,000 
under British Treasury guarantee in order to provide for the incep- 
tion of works necessary to the economic progress of Palestine, in- 
cluding in particular, a harbour at Haifa, port improvements at 
Jaffa and railway extensions, and a programme of afforestation. 
A loan of £250,000 was made to the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion, Limited, by the Prudential Insurance Company under 
guarantee of His Majesty’s Treasury under the terms of the Trade 
Facilities Act, 1921. 

2,713 Jewish immigrants were admitted to Palestine in 1927; 
50,000 dunums of land valued at £P.560,000 were acquired by 
Jewish purchasers for Jewish settlement ; some 3,000 certificates of 
citizenship or naturalisation were granted to Jews. 

The new Customs tariff affords increased protection for certain 
newly-established Jewish industries. 

Twenty-eight Jewish co-operative societies were formed; and 14 
Jewish companies. 

The Regulations for the organisation of the Jewish Community 
under the Organisation of Religious Communities Ordinance, 1926, 
were issued in December. 

The Administration of Palestine made a grant of £20,000 to the 
schools of the Jewish Agency for the scholastic year 1927-28. 
(See also Education Section of this Report.) 

With a view to relieving Jewish unemployment and alleviating 
distress, the Administration of Palestine accelerated the execution 
of an extensive programme of public works at an aggregate cost 
of £P.66,000; and with the same object made advances of about 
£P.20,000 to Municipal Councils, and the Local Council of Tel- 
Aviv. The works thus undertaken afforded employment for 840 
Jews for an average period of four months. 
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Altogether the Local Council of Tel-Aviv received nearly 
£P.37,000 during the financial period from the 1st of April to the 
3lst of December, 1927, as grants or advances from the Administra- 
tion for the purpose of meeting its pressing liabilities and under- 
taking certain works of an urgent nature ; included in these advances 
was an amount of £P.5,000 which permitted the Local Council to 
repay part of its debts to the Jewish Agency and thus enabled the 
Agency to distribute unemployment relief. The Administration 
made a full investigation of the finances of Tel-Aviv and the accounts 
cf the Local Council there are now being kept in accordance with 
the official system of accounts. 

Jewish manufacturers benefited during the year from the grant 
of exemption from Customs in respect of raw materials used in 
making false teeth, aluminium tin-foil for the chocolate industry, 
olive-oil offaling for soap-making, corkwood and linen yarns; and 
Jewish agriculture from a similar grant in respect of pipes for drain- 
age and irrigation and agricultural tractors. 

Town-planning schemes were approved for new Jewish quarters 
at Bayith Vegan and Talpioth (Jerusalem), Ahuzat, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Western Carmel, Ard Shambour, and Central Carmel 
(Haifa). A town plan for Tel-Aviv was published. 

The Expropriation of Land Ordinance, 1926, was applied to 
facilitate the acquisition of land, in Palestine, as the site of the 
Yarmuk Works of the Palestine Electric Corporation. 


2.—Q. What measures have been taken to place the country 
under such political, administrative, and economic conditions as 
will secure the development of self-governing institutions? What 
are the effects of these measures? 

A. Municipal Councils were elected by popular franchise under 
the Municipal Franchise Ordinance, 1926, in the following towns 
and with the following results :— 


Municipality. Moslems. Christians. Jews. 
Acre ... ut 


Beisan 

Beit Jala 
Betblehem 
Gaza ... 
Hebron 

Haifa 

Jenin 

Jaffa ... 
Jerusalem 
Khan Yunis... 
Lydda ae 
Majdal 

Nablus 
Nazareth 
Ramleh 
Ramallah 

S fad 
Tulkarem 
Tiberias 


LL | warcord Te] coro] me | Params 
eloll Itt dmwlrol ll lot | 
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3.—Q. What measures have been taken to bring the country under 
such political, administrative, and economic conditions as will safe— 
guard the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, irrespective of race and religion? What are the effects of these 
measures ? 


A. The Change of Religious Community Ordinance is such a 
measure. (See also the Legal Section of this Report.) With the 
help of a loan of £E.208,425 from Barclays Bank, guaranteed by 
the Administration of Palestine, the Commission on the Finances 
cf the Orthodox Patriarchate was enabled to pay off most of the 
creditors of the Patriarchate. The work of the Commission is 
nearing its end; and other legislative arrangements are proposed 
for the continuance of the work by a Commission of different com- 
position with restricted powers. 


II.—Autonomous Administration. 


Q. What measures have been taken to encourage local autonomy ? 
What are the effects of these measures? 

A. The Village Roads and Works Ordinance and the Local 
Councils (Amendment) Ordinance are such measures. Local 
Councils were established in one Arab and one Jewish village near 
Jaffa and additional powers of taxation and powers to act as tri- 
bunals of arbitration in local disputes were conferred upon the 
Councils already existing in four Arab and two Jewish villages. 
(See also the reply to Question 2 under Head I of the Questionnaire.) 


ITI.—Jewish Agency. 

1.—Q. When and in what manner has the Jewish Agency been 
officially recognised ? 

A. There is nothing to add to the reply in the Report for 1923. 

2.—Q. Has this agency given any advice to the Administration 
in the past year? If so, in what form and in what connection? 

A. The Jewish Agency submitted observations on the Regulations 
for the Organisation of the Jewish Community, on a draft Educa- 
tion Ordinance, and on the draft Medical Practitioners, Tithes Com- 
mutation, Companies and Public Performances (Censorship) 
Ordinances, and was consulted by the Administration im all matters 
concerning the relief of Jewish unemployment. 

3.—Q. What is the nature and extent of the co-operation of 
this Agency with the Administration of Palestine in economic, 
social, and other matters? 

A. The Jewish Agency distributed an average of £P.7,000 
monthly in unemployment relief to workless Jews throughout the 
year. No unemploved Jew became a direct charge on public funds. 

The Jewish Agency contributed towards the Earthquake Relief 
Fund, and rendered assistance to the victims in the form of food 
and voluntary labour. 
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_. The Health Council of the Jewish Agency co-operatéd in thé 
~ Administration's campaign against smallpox by opening clinics for 
: ‘vaccination in various centres. 

“A Commission of experts was sent out to Palestine by the Jewish 

“" Agency to investigate the problems and possibilities of the various 

_ branches of Jewish enterprise, more especially in the spheres of 

t agriculture and colonisation. The results of the investigations of 

1 this Commission will be placed at the disposal of the Administra- 

d‘tion. (See also the Introduction to the Agricultural Section of 

iD this Report). | 

. 4.—Q. In what manner has this Agency taken part in the 

"development of the country (statistics of the results obtained) ? 

A. Bee the Introduction to this Report. 

* 450 working men and women immigrants were admitted to 
Palestine under the Labour Schedule quotas allotted to and under 
the financial responsibility of the Ziomst Organisation. ‘The total 

_ Jewish Immigration was 2,713. 

' The Jewish Agency spent in Palestine from October, 1926, to 

_ September, 1927, £H.590,0U0 on economic and social services, dis- 

* tributed as follows :— 

is Total. 

: | October, 1926— April, 1918— 

September, 1927. August, 1927. 


q 
ie 
| 


: £E. £E. 
; Agriculture oat ... 158,000 1,022,000 
ji Educa tion sits ... 84,000 1,046,000 
Public Health - ... 39,000 389,000 
Labour and Immigration ... 216,000 821,000 
: Trade and Industry ... ... 48,000 291,000 
National Organisation eee 6,000 129 ,Q00 
izrachi (Religious Organisa- 
tion) sig a .-- 10,000 48,000 
Various = si ... 34,000 243,000 


£1.090,000 £1.3,989,000 
In addition, ££.289,000 was assigned to land purchase and soil 
reclamation by the Jewish National Fund, and £E.61,000 to other 
services rendered by the Hadassah Medical Organisation. The 
Jewish Agency subscribed £H.23,000 to the capital of the Palestine 
Electric Corporation, Ltd., which brings its total investment in 
that enterprise to £E.77 ,000. 


10,822 patients were admitted to the hospitals of the Hadassah 
Medical Organisation in 1927; and more than 115,000 new patients 
treated in its clinics. 

The General Sick Fund of the Jewish Labour Federation has 
15,000 members, and 69 branches. Its annua] budget is £E.50,000 
of which £E.19,000 is contributed by the Jewish Agency. 


1936 D 
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5.—Q. What steps have been taken in consultation with His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government to secure the co-operation of all 
Jews who are willing to assist in the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home? 


. A. Leaders of American Jewry are sharing equally with the 
Jewish Agency the expenses of the Commission of experts 
mentioned in the reply to Question 3. The Commission was 
appointed to investigate and report on the resources, economic 
conditions and possibilities of Palestine, and to facilitate the 
framing of a comprehensive systematic programme of future con- 
structive work in Palestine for the guidance of the reorganised 
Jewish Agency. The findings of the Commission, which is known 
as the Palestine Joint Survey Commission, will be considered by 
a Committee consisting of the Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, P.C., 
M.P. (London), Mr. Felix Warburg and Dr. Lee Frankel (New 
York), and Herr Oscar Wassermann (Berlin). 


IV.—Immigration and Emigration. 


1.—Q. What measures have been taken to facilitate Jewish 
Immigration ? 

A. ‘Included in the figure of 2,713 Jewish immigranta are 705 
Jewish travellers who were granted permission to remain per- 
manently in Palestine after it had been ascertained that they came 
within the categories of settlers defined in the Immigration Ordi- 
nance. Jewish travellers who eventually settle in Palestine now 
benefit from exemption from Import Duty of personal effects 
brought in within 3 months after the receipt of authority to remain. 

Special facilities, under due safeguards, are granted for the ad- 
mission of Jewish political refugees from Russia. 


2.—Q. What measures have been taken to safeguard the rights 

and position of other sections of the population? 

A. The general reply in the Report for 1925 still applies. 

3.—Q. What measures have been taken in co-operation with the 
Jewish Agency to encourage the close settlement by Jews on the 
land (give figures) ? 

A. 12,000 acres of agricultural land were purchased by Jews in 
1927 and six new settlements were founded. 

The following illustrates the development of Jewish agricul- 
tural colonisation in Palestine :— 


1901. 1922. 1927. 
Settlements .. ee ‘es Sa Number 17 73 104 
Population ... ah Number 4,750 17,262 - 30,500 
Farms, exceeding 1 hectare: ae Number 696 — 2,586 
Orange groves ‘te she ay Dunums* 900 11,000 18,000 
Vines rr Dunums 24,000 17,000 21,000 
Areas operated by farmers” aes Dunums_ 119,000- 409,000 463,000 
Total Area in Jewish possession... Dunums = 221,000 649,000 1,000,000 
Cattle Sad ses as ee Head 1,332 5,765 11,521 
Working animals ... or Head 1,483 2,870 4,567 


. 1 dunum = } acre. 
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There are 58 agricultural villages founded or maintained by the 
Jewish Agency, including five girls’ training farms and five 
Yemenite settlements: the population of these villages is 7,603, 
their aggregate area 35,000 acres. Nearly 400 farmers’ dwellings 
and outhouses were built by the Jewish Agency in 1927, and works 
were begun to irrigate 22,000 and drain 1,200 acres at an estimated 
cost of £P.67 000. 

4.—Q. What are the effects of these measures? Statistics of 
Immigration (country of origin, religion, race, profession, age, and 
sex). Geographical distribution within the country in the urban 
centres and in the rural districts. Same statistics for emigration. 

A. See the Immigration Section of this Report. 


V.—Land Regime. 


1.—(. How have State Lands been defined and delimited? 

2.—Q. How have waste lands been defined and delimited? 

3.—Q. What measures have been taken for the registration of 
real property ? 

A. 1, 2, and 3. See the Lands and Survey Sections of this 
Report; and the Forestry Chapter in the Agriculture Section. 


VI.—Nationality. 


1—Q. What is the text of the Nationality Law? 

A. The text was printed with the Report for 1925. 

2.—Q. Have special provisions been enacted, framed so as to 
facilitate the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by Jews? 

A. Special facilities have been granted to Jewish students resi- 
dent abroad to obtain citizenship, if qualified, without being 
required to present themselves in person at Jerusalem. 


VII.—Judicial System. 


1.—Q. When did the new judicial organisation begin to operate? 

A. See the replies in previous reports. The Magistrates’ Courts 
Jurisdiction (Amendment) Ordinance modifies the judicial organiss- 
tion. See also the Legal Section of this Report. 

2.—Q. What special features does it include with a view to 
assuring to foreigners as well as to natives a complete guarantee of 
their rights as laid down in Article 9? 

The Foreign Prisoners Detention Ordinance and the Criminal 
Procedure (Release on Bail) Ordinance are relevant. 

3.—Q. What special measures have been taken to assure respect 
for the personal status of the various peoples and communities and 
for their religious interests? 

A. The Change of Religious Community Ordinance and the 
Regulations for the Organisation of the Jewish Community are 
eo measures. 

4.—Q. How have the control and administration of Waqfs been 
assured ? 
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A. The Committee for the revision of the constitution of the 
Supreme Moslem Council has not yet concluded its labours. The 
nominated Council has therefore continued in office. 


5.—Q. What extradition agreements have been made between 
the Mandatory and other Foreign Powers since the coming Into 
force of the Mandate? 


A. The Extradition Treaties between the Mandatory and Albania, 
Fsthonia, Finland, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Argentine, Austna, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Eeuador, France, Germany, Guatemala, Hayti, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, 
Latvia, Liberia, Tuxemburg, Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, 
Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tonga, United States of 
America, and Uruguay were by Proclamation extended to 
Palestine. 


VIII.—Economic Equality. 


1.—Q. How have the interests of the Community been safe- 
guarded in the exccution of measures taken to secure the develop- 
ment of the ‘country in respect of public ownership or control of 
any of the natural resources of the country or of the public works, 
services, and utilities? 

A. The Electricity Concessions Ordinance, the Intoxicating 
Liquors Ordinance, the Railways Ordinance, the Salt (Amendment) 
Ordinance, the Fruit Export Ordinance, and the Regulation of 
Trades and Industries Ordinance are such measures. 

A new lighthouse was set up on Mount Carmel, at the instance 
of the Administration, by the concessionnaires (Administration 
Générale des Phares de l’Kmpire Ottoman). Negotiations were 
entered into for arranging the terms of a lease for working the salts 
of the Dead Sea. Permits to explore areas near Jericho and the 
Dead Sea for phosphatic deposits were granted to the Palestine 
Mining Syndicate, Ltd. Certain pre-war Ottoman permis de 
récherche for phosphate and bituminous limestone deposits were 
cancelled as the holders failed, notwithstanding a liberal extension 
of the periods of the licences, to comply with the conditions of the 
Mining Ordinance, 1924. 

A contract held since 1922 by the Palestine Salt Company, Ltd., 
for the supply of salt (produced by evaporation of sea-water at 
Athlit) to the Administration, which then retailed it under State 
monopoly, expired in September. It was not renewed, in view 
of the decision of the Administration to abandon the monopoly and 
to allow the production of salt under licence and its free sale, 
wholesale and retail, under the terms of the Salt (Amendment) 
Ordinance. 

The rights of the Jaffa Electric Company under its concession 
for the generation and supply of electricity in the Jaffa District 
were transferred to the Palestine Electric Corporation on terms 
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which assure the discharge by the Corporation of all the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, technical and financial, of the Company 
under its concession vis-d-vis the Administration. 


The holders of the pre-war concession for the drainage and 
reclamation of the Huleh marshes failed to carry out within the 
period fixed the terms of the Agreement with the Administration 
of Palestine for the grant of a re-adapted concession; and the 
Agreement lapsed. The holders have accordingly re-asserted their 
nght under the pre-war concession. 


2.—Q. Has it been necessary to arrange with the Jewish Agency 
to construct or operate any public works, services, and utilities 
or to develop any of the natural resources of the country and, if 


80, under what circumstances? 
A. No. 


3.—Q. Give a complete list of concessions and the naimes and 
nationalities of the concession holders. 

A. 'There is nothing to add to the replies given in previous 
reports. 


4.—Q. Give the reports submitted to the Company meetings and 
the balance sheets of these undertakings, or, when such reports 
and balance sheets are not available, give all information relating 
to the subject, particularly the rate of interest and the uses maile 
of profits. 

A. The latest financial statements of the Jaffa Electric Com- 
pany, the Palestine Salt Company, and the Administration 
Générale des Phares de Turquie are reprinted at the end of this 
Section of the Report. 


5.—Q. What provisions are made to secure economic equality 
as regards :— | 
(a) Concessions? 
(b) Land tenure? 
(c) Mining Rights (in particular, rules in regard to prospect- 
ing) ? 
(d) Fiscal regime (direct and indirect taxation) ? 
(e) Customs regulations (imports, exports, transit) ? 
A. There is nothing to add to the reply in the Report for 1925. 


6.—Q. What regulations has the Mandatory Power made for 
the application of the clause providing freedom of transit under 
equitable conditions ?— 

A. There is nothing to report. 


7.—Q. Have any Customs Agreements been made by virtue of 
Article 18? If so, give the text of such agreements. 

A. The terms of an Agreement with Egypt on a reciprocal most- 
favoured-nation treatment basis have been settled in principle. 
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IX.—Holy Places. 


1.—Q. What measures have been taken for the assumption by 
the Mandatory of responsibility in connection with the Holy Places 
and religious buildings or sites, including the responsibility of pre- 
serving existing rights and of securing free access to the Holy 
Places, religious buildings and sites, and free exercise of worship? 

2.—-Q. Which are the purely Moslem sacred shrines the immu- 
nities of which are guaranteed ? 

A. 1 and 2. There is nothing to add to the replies in the last 
Report. 

X.—Freedom of Conscience. 

1.—Q. What measures have been tuken to assure freedom of 
conscience and religion ? 

A. ‘The Change of Religious Community Ordinance is such a 
measure. ‘The Regulations for the Organisation of the Jewish 
Community contain provisions assuring freedom of conscience and 
religion to Jews who wish to hold aloof from the established 
community. 

9.—). Have any restrictions been made upon the free exercise 
of any form of worship in the interest of the maintenance of public 
order and morals? 

A. There have been no such restrictions. 

3.—Q. What measures have been taken to assert the rights of 
communities to maintain their own schools for the education of 
their own members? 

- What educational requirements of a general nature are imposed 
by the Administration ? | 

What measures have been taken to assure the exercise of such 
supervision over religious and other charitable bodies of all faiths 
or nationalities in Palestine as may be required for the maintenance 
of public order and good government ? 

A. As to the first and second part of this question, see the Educa- 
tion Section of this Report. As to the third part, see the replies 
to Question 3 under Head I and Questions 3 and 4 under Head VII 
of this Questionnaire. 


XI.—Military Clauses. 


1.—Q. What is the form of military organisation and training? 

A. There is nothing to add to the reply in the last Report. 

2.-—(a) @. Are there any Police Forces independent of the 
military charged with the defence of the Territory? 

A. No. 

(b) Q. What is the respective importance of these two Forces? 
and the amount spent on each? 

Racial and religious composition of these two Forces? 

A. The racial and religious composition of the Forces is shown 
in the tables given in the ‘‘ Civil and Military Forces ’’ Section of 
this Report. 
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The cost of the Police for the financial period of nine months 
ending the 31st of December, 1927, was £P.258,974; and of the 
Trans-Jordan Frontier Force £P.132,708 of which £P.38,904 was 
borne by British funds. 

3.—Q. Has there been any occasion for the Administration of 
Palestine to contribute to the cost of the maintenance of the 
Military forces of the Mandatory Power? 

A. The Administration of Palestine contributed £P.23,250 to 
the cost of the maintenance of the Military forces of the Mandatory 
in Palestine and Trans-Jordan in the same period. 

4.—Q. Has the Mandatory exercised its rights to use the roads, 
railways, and ports of Palestine for the movement of armed forces 
and the carriage of fuel and supplies” 

If so, to what budget has the expenditure been charged ? 

A. See the reply in the Report for 1925. 


XII.—International Conventions. 

1.—Q. To what International Conventions has the Mandatory 
adhered on behalf of the Palestine Administration ? 

A. Since the last Report—None. 

2.—Q. What steps have been taken by the Mandatory to co- 
operate with the League of Nations in their struggle against disease, 
including diseases of plants and animals? 

A. The Fruit Export Ordinance and the Industrial Employment 
of Women and Children Ordinance are such steps. 

The Anti-Malarial Ordinance, 1922, was enforced throughout 
the Jerusalem Division and the Southern District. For the preven- 
tion of Cattle Plague, an Agreement was made by the Administra- 
tion of Palestine with the Syrian Authorities for the establishment 
of a Preventive Zone on either side of the Syria-Palestine frontier 
within which the movement of cattle and their parts was restricted 
or prohibited. See also the Health Section of this Report, and the 
Veterinary, Entomological, and Stock-Breeding Chapters of the 
Agriculture Section. 

XIII.— Antiquities. 

Q. Has the Mandatory enacted a Law of Antiquities according 
to the provisions laid down in Article 21 of the Mandate? 

(rive the text. 

A. The new Ordinance will be enacted in 1928. 


AIV.—Official Languages. 

1.—Q. Have the three official languages been used simultaneously 
and on an equal footing in legislative and administrative documents 
and in the Courts? 

If not, what languages are used ? 

2.—Q. To what observations does the application of this system 
give rise ? 

A. 1 and 2. There is nothing to add to the replies in the Report 
for 1924. 
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XV.—Holy Days. 
@. What days are recognised as holy days by the various com- 
munities ? 
A. There is nothing to add to the replies in the Reports for 
1923 and 1924. 


XVI.—Trans-Jordan. 
1.—Q. Has the territory lying beyond the Jordan been finally 
delimited and organised ? 
A. An account of the Administration of Trans-Jordan during 
1927 is given in Section ITI of this Report. 


XVII.—Labour. 


1.—Q. What measures have been taken to ensure, in accordance 
with Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, the consideration of 
conventions and recommendations of International Labour Con- 
ferences ? 

2.—Q. Are these conventions and recommendations being carried 
into effect? 

3.—Q. What other regulations are in force in regard to labour? 


A. 1, 2 and 3. The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, the 
Regulation of Trades and Industries Ordinance, the Industrial Em- 
ployment of Women and Children’ Ordinance are such measures. 

Panels of private practitioners were selected in the different 
districts to serve as medical referees under the Workmen’s Con- 
pensation Ordinance. 

A Fencing of Machinery Ordinance was brought into force at 
the beginning of 1928. 

The Industrial Employment of Women and Children Ordinance 
implements the proposals of an official Committee appointed by the 
High Commissioner in 1925 to collect information and advise as 
to the need for new legislation more especially for the inspection 
of factories and the protection of women and children in industrial 
pursuits. 

The Committee was in communication with labour and other 
organisations which might promote the purposes of its enquiry. 
The investigations of the Committee tended to show that the 4°- 
hour week is general in post-war industrial undertakings and that 
the seventh-day holiday is generally observed. 

No grave cases of hardship or exploitation of labour under the 
existing industrial system were brought to light. The Ordinance 
follows similar legislation which has proved satisfactory elsewhere 
in territories under British Administration, and as regards night- 
work conforms precisely to the recommendations in the draft Con- 
ventions which were passed by the International Labour Confer- 
ence 1n 1919. 
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A Committee was appointed by the High Commissioner in 1927 
to enquire into the question of wages for unskilled labour in 
Palestine and to make recommendations. 

The Committee is under official chairmanship and the members 
are a prominent Jewish labour leader and an Arab architect and 
building contractor. 

The regulation of wages in Palestine and in general the applica- 
tion to Palestine of standard labour legislation on European lines 
are matters requiring delicate and careful consideration in view of 
the sharp division of workers in Palestine by ways of life, by social 
and political consciousness, and by industrial enlightenment. So 
far as concerns the application of standard labour legislation on 
Kuropean lines, the policy of the Administration is to confine 
interference in private enterprise as far as possible within the 
limits imposed by international obligations and by the interests of 
public health and order. 

The labour legislation introduced in 1927 testifies to the resolve 
of the Administration to give effect to that policy. The operation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance has been satisfactory. 
In 173 cases, including employees of the Administration, com- 
pensation for temporary disablement was paid. 

4.—Q. What powers has the Administration for controlling 
labour contracts in order to ensure their loyal fulfilment both on 
the part of employer and employed, and what powers does it possess 
to prevent any abuses in this respect ? 

).—Q. What is the competent authority in regard to labour 
legislation, and what authority is responsible for the application 


of such legislation? 
A. 4 and 5. There is nothing to add to the replies in the last 


Report. 


| XVIII.—Trade in and Manufacture of Drugs. 

Q. Have measures been taken to secure the prohibition or the 
control of the importation, of the production and the consumption 
of poisonous or narcotic drugs? 

A. See the Health Section of this Report. During the year, 
1,799.574 kgs. of Hashish, 1.280 kgs. of heroin, and 87 gms. of 
oplum were confiscated and burned. 

An Ordinance was enacted to provide additional powers in respect 
of the traffic in dangerous drugs. 


X1IX.—Education. 


1.—Q. What is the general system of elementary education 


(organisation and statistics) ? 
Is this education free for all, and, if not, in what cases is it free? 


2.—Q. What measures have been taken for higher education; 
for example, medical, veterinary, and technical education ? 
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3.—Q. In what languages is instruction given in the various 
categories of schools? 


A. 1, 2 and 3. See the Education Section of this Report. 


XX.—Public Health. 


1.—-Q. What steps are being taken to ensure public health and 
sanitation and to combat endemic and epidemic diseases ? 


2.—Q. What is the regime for medical assistance? 

A. land 2. See the Health Section of this Report.. 

3.—Q. What is the actual situation as regards prostitution and 
what measures have been taken in this matter? 


A. The Obscene Publications Ordinance and the Public Perform- 
ances (Censorship) Ordinance are relevant. 


XX1I.—Public Finance. 


Q. A general schedule of the revenue and expenditure of the 
territory, the budgetary system, and indication of the nature and 
the assessment of taxes. 


A. See the Finance Section of this Report. 


XXII.—Demographic Statistics. 
Q. Statistics of births, marriages (polygamy), deaths, emigration 
and immigration. 


A. See the Health and Immigration and Labour Sections of this 
Report. 
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ADMINISTRATION GENERALE DES PHARES, 
12, Rug GAILLON, PARIS. 


DRoITS DE PHARES PERCUS EN PALESTINE 
PENDANT L’ANNEE 1927 


Piastres Palestiniennes. 























Droits Palestiniens pergus | ; 
en Palestine. | _ Drotts 
Année, 1927. Palestiniens Total. 
—_————-——  pergus hors 
| Caiffa. | Jaffa. : de la Palestine. 
Janvier ... 21.180,60 18.318,80 — 39.499,40 
Février ... 25.675,80 14,254.50 83,90 40.014,20 
Mars 36.950,60 24,634,80 — 61.585,40 
Avril 15,238.40 13.415,90 | 107,10 28.761,40 
Mai 10.627 ,20 16.881 ,70 135,50 27.644,40 
Juin 10.490,80 19.093,— 173,50 29.757,30 
Juillet 12.646,40 17.753,10 | 229,— 30,628,50 
Aout 13.765,40 19.683,30 336,70 33.785,40 
Septembre 13.357,35 18.588,70 369,20 32.315,25 
Octobre 15.636,50 22.726,10 238,30 38.600,90 
Novembre 13.615,40 20.250,— 767,40 34.632,40 
Décembre 15.406,60 24.561,— — 39.967,60 
Total 204.591,05 230.160,90 2.440,60 437.192,15 
Section V. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION. 


1, Note on discussion, with regard to the system of land tenure 
in Palestine, at the 1927 Session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. 

While it is true that land acquired by the Jewish National Fund 
cannot be sold to individual Jews and is held in perpetuity for the 
Jewish people, the Jewish National Fund can and does enter into 
long leases with the individual settler which are normally for a 
period of 49 years, and may be for longer periods. ; 

Other Jewish land-purchasing and settlement agencies, such as 
the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association, the Palestine Land 
Development Company, the American Zion Commonwealth, have 
no rule against selling land to individuals: the Palestine Land 
Development Company in particular makes a practice of obtaining 
large blocks of land which it distributes in small plots by sale. 

So far as mrt land is concerned, nobody, without regard to 
nationahty or community, can under Palestine Law dispose of 
ownership by will, because miri land devolves according to a single 
Law of Inheritance which applies to all persons. As regards mulk 
land, the power of disposition for a Palestinian Jew is governed 
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by the Jewish law, for a foreign Jew by his national law. A Jew 
holding mulk land on lease from the Jewish National Fund can 
dispose of his leasehold property in accordance with the law. 

With reference to the question of disposition of land among 
members of communistic Jewish agricultural groups, it should be 
explained that such groups form a very small part of the Jewish 
rural settlements. Individual ownership is the rule in the older 
and larger villages and in many of the newer villages also. 

There has been no agreement or transaction in which Jews 
have been allotted an area of land by Government on the basis that 
each individual should receive only 30 dunums. The figure of 150 
dunums is fixed in the Ghor Lands Agreement because it was 
believed that that was a fair average holding of an Arab fellah. 

The Ghor lands are being sold to their occupiers and not, as 
was reported in the discussion, leased. 


2. Arab Guilds. 


There is no Arab trade union, guild, or association yet in 
existence in Palestine; but towards the end of 1927 a movement 
to organise Arab stone-masons, carpenters, printers, plasterers, 
white-washers, and tile-layers became perceptible. 

There are some Arab members in the Railwaymen’s and Postal 
Servants’ Union which is a branch of the Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Palestine. 

3. Loan Works. 

The works that it 1s hoped to undertake out of loan funds besides 
the construction of the Haifa harbour and other port improvements 
will be the erection of Government Offices, High Commissioner’s 
residence, Government Printing Press, the development of existin 
and provision of new roads and bridges, works of afforestation, and 
further extensions of the telegraph and telephone system and of the 
Railways. 

4. Collective Punishments Ordinance, 1926. 

During 1927, five new village or tribal areas were added to the 
Schedule to the Ordinance on the ground that they had been found 
to be in a dangerous or disturbed state; and the force of Police 
i six previously scheduled areas was increased on account of re- 
crudescence of village factiousness. 

The reason in every case has been agrarian crime committed 
from motives of revenge or partisan rancours; the ringing or cut- 
ting of olive trees, the wounding or poisoning of cattle, and the 
burning of crops on the threshing floor are the commonest forms of 
agrarian crime. 

In the Northern District a particularly severe outbreak was 
effectively repressed by applying the provisions of the Prevention 
of Crimes Ordinance, 1921, so as to exile temporarily certain ring- 
leaders and instigators; and the same method was successfully 
followed in the Jerusalem Division. 
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5. Statistical Tables reflecting the Health Work carried out by 
Government, Municipal, and Private Medical Services in 1927. 


INFANT WELFARE—1927. 


No. of Attend. Visits by 
Location and Infants  ancesof Nurses to Dissnsa 
Supporting Organization. cared for Infantsat Infants’ Des: 
by Centre. the Centre. Homes. 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL. 


Jerusalem. Government... _ 442 1,790 1,619 1925. 
Ramleh. -. 58% ae 797 1,910 2,237 1926. 
Gaza. +s “au as 388 805 2,020 June 1927. 
Hebron. ” sae seat 40 42 131 Nov. 1927. 
Acre. : ae ss 274 555 1,131 1926. 
Ramallab. Municipal sie avi 59 2,157 1,778 1925. 
Bethlehem. ' ss wih 509 6,726 1,763 1926. 
Nablus. - ss ase 174 1,695 5,184 1926. 


HapassaAH MEDICAL ORGANIZATION. 


Jerusalem Station A ... a ms 576 3,448 4,327 1922. 

‘ eR eas ass see 976 9,079 3,939 1924. 

be “A ng ‘ 817 6,121 4,238 1923. 

- . D .. ae sie 446 3,232 2,309 1923. 

si » &=/K.. “i sa 48 1,984 2,120 1925. 

ig ae are ‘ 79 956 252 1925. 

Haifa yer a 441 6,441 1,702 1923. 

: et: ure 628 6,652 2,226 1926. 

5 ‘ C .. 110 996 337 1926. 
‘s ee ° ree oe as 29 133 31 Nov. 1927. 
Tel Aviv ai. ae doa “ aus 514 4,470 1,826 Feb. 1927. 
st a: PH bs B ... si se 75 569 1,304 Oct. 1927. 

Pethah Tiqva ... ise ee sig 298 2,397 1,524 1924. 

Rehovoth ais — ss it 113 969 499 1924. 

Shaaraim ang oe as ing 70 894 2,379 1926. 

Ein Gannim s.. ‘ate ans bie 118 828 1,244 1925. 

Tiberias... id ays or 5 500 5,845 5,699 1924. 


Local Committees. 


Jaffa. Committee of Jaffa Ladies 494 5,256 1,356 1926. 

Haifa. Social Service and Infant 260 1,999 4,195 1925. 
Welfare Committee. 

Jerusalem. American Colony Aid 236 1,591 1,280 Apr. 1927. 


Association. 


Women's International -Zionist 
Orqanization. 


(a) Jaffa. Kerem Hataymonim... 457 10.964 2,061 1926. 
(b) Tel Aviv. Nordia _... see 873 17,669 2,166 1923. 
(c) , vw  NeveShalom ... 755 10,410 1,796 1922. 


eS ES SP a 


Totals ... os wee 11,590) «118.583 «64,673 


Sete on 
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DIsINFECTION SERVICE, 1927. 


Number of articles“or 


* Method A. 


Method B. 





bundles disinfected. 

Jerusalem 226 842 30,048 
Ramallah — 54 721 
Bethlehem —_ 137 2,604 
Hebron 42 27 3,606 
Beersheba ... a “ae 2 30 149 
Jaffa ... eT aa see 15 592 12,527 
Tel Aviv... stag re 8 544 3,567 
Ramleh 2 8 295 
Gaza... — 144 287 
Majdal 4 1 17 
Haifa... 30 1,118 93,750 
Acre ... — 171 844 
Nazareth 398 513 3,028 
Kantara — — 479 
Nablus — 84 3,184 
Tulkarem — 30 4,053 
Tiberias 20 972 1,813 
Safad... 12 221 359 
Beisan — 410 462 
Jenin... 2 147 10,113 

Totals... 761 6,045 171,906 





* Disinfection of House of Patient (and neighbouring houses when necessary). 
Method A. For diseases originating in vermin. 
Method B. For other diseases. 


ANIMALS DESTROYED IN ANTI-RABIC CAMPAIGN—1927. 


Depart- Department Department 


[Mstriets, ment of of of Police eel Pais Totals. 
Health, Agriculture. and Prisons, 2% Meer aon aee: 

Jerusalem — — 416 ' 1,406 — 1,822 
Ramallah 183 — — 35 — 218 
Bethlehem 33 — = aes cae 33 
Hebron 376 — 119 an 495 
Beersheba 2 — 227 —_ ames 229 
Jaffa ... — 172 R42 — 1,014 
Tel Aviv — — — 2,043 a 2,043 
Ramleh — 215 — 317 — 532 
Gaza ... 332 — 347 — — 679 
Majdal 41 — — — = 4l 
Huifa — 443 70 — - 513 
Acre ... — 191 — = as 191 
Nazareth — 211 ae YR ae 309 
Nablus — 38 = en as 38 
Tulkarem — 329 — — ee 329 
‘Tiberias 254 279 aes 533 
Safad... 179 — ae —=3 179 
Beisan 136 176 1 — 313 
Jenin... — 241 = omer 1 242 
Totals . 1,536 2,295 1,061 4,860 1 9,753 
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RECORD OF PERSONS SUBJECTED TO ‘“‘ MEDICAL OBSERVATION ”’ 
AT PORTS DURING 1927. 








Persons detained in Lazarettes. In 

Quaran- 

Port of | line on 

Passen- | Immi- om Work- Board 

gers. grants. Prlgrims.) Creo. men. | Totals. Ships. 
Jaffa ... 57 51 — — 1 | 109 — 
Haifa... 94 17 87 — — 198 — 
Acre ... — = ae =A _ a es 
Gaza ... — — _— —_— —_— — - 
Totals} 151 6 |) og7 | 1 | gor | — 


RECORD OF PERSONS SUBJECTED TO ‘“‘ MEDICAL SURVEILLANCE ”’ 
DURING 1927. 











No. found at 
destination. No. not ; 
. . Number Percent- 
Entering Palestine at notified. J Serene age found. 
Healthy Sick 
Jaffabysea ww 7,669 7,214 — 455 68: 26 
Haifa by sea www ts 9,180 9,048 — 132 98-56 
Acre by sea ioe — — —- — — = 
Gaza i A as sie — — — — _ 
Ras el Nakura by land ... 15,062 14,760 — 302 97-99 
Samakh by land... Sa 1,298 1,094 — 204 84°28 
Rosh Pina by land _... 3,023 2,878 — 145 95°20 
Kantara by land... _... 1,763 1,750 — 13 99-26 
Totals .. .. | 37,995 36,744 — 1,251 96°70 





(1026—21) We. 1981—2051/116 1260 6/28 H.8t. G.7/8 
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